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TO 


Mrs. WiLtLt1AM ARMs FISHER 


PREFACE 


In the first three books of the Federation Course, the 
student has been introduced to the fundamentals of music, 
and has been shown some of the processes and means by 
which these fundamentals have been applied. In the light 
of this knowledge, he is now to be given a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole expanse of musical endeavor, and thus will 
rapidly scan the evolution of the art from the inchoate cries 
of savages to the present highly organized system. 

Various stages mark off this evolutionary process, each 
one of which has contributed its quota to the general re- 
sources. Accordingly, any one period can be justly esti- 
mated only in the light of those which have preceded it. 
Only a knowledge of what has gone before, for instance, 
will enable us intelligently to attack the present complicated 
problems. 

From the broad highway which we are now to traverse run 
numerous bypaths. It is hoped that the music lover who 
has followed the course of study thus far presented will be 
further inspired to pursue these bypaths, each one of which 
leads into fascinating and fertile fields of investigation. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
May, 1926. 
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PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


N THESE twentieth century days, we are con- 
stantly confronted with some new marvel of 
sclence—the phonograph, the aeroplane, the radio. 
But is not an equal marvel to be found in that de-- 
velopment which is not, to be sure, so sudden or 
sensational, but which is none the less an index of 
the invincible progress of human _intelligence— 
namely, the evolution of the Art of Music? Listen 
to the performance of a majestic symphony, follow- 
ing meanwhile its course in the numberless notes of 
the orchestral score; compare this performance with 
the raucous cries and crude drummings which repre- 
sent music to an untutored savage; and you will 
realize to some extent the great gulf which has been 
bridged only by centuries of patient and devoted 
human endeavor. The two extremes, indeed, are so 
far apart that it becomes difficult to express the one 
in terms of the other. The traveller, for instance, 
who represented a yell of the Carib Indians in the 
following sophisticated notation: 


CARIB INDIAN YELL 


(GaSe 


] 
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wrote something which an experienced singer would 
find it difficult to render accurately, arid which must 
only faintly suggest the savage whoop and quivering 
downward slide of the voice that was actually heard. 
Until recently, at least, our knowledge of primitive 
music has been seriously hampered by a lack of 
scientific method in inquiry. For our main facts, 
indeed, we have had to depend upon the somewhat 
vague accounts of explorers or missionaries, who, as 
in the above instance, have tried to put down their 
impressions in an unsuitable notation, or have other- 
wise attempted to fit them into European molds. A 
long step toward more reliable data, however, has 
been made possible by the invention of the phono- 
graph, whose records may be studied and tabulated 
at leisure by trained musical minds. 

A striking and valuable course of such study is 
still in progress among our North American Indians. 
Up to about 1880, it was popularly supposed that they 
possessed no native music worthy of the name. Then, 
however, Theodore Baker, a German student, began 
investigations among the Seneca Indians in New York 
State, which conclusively proved that, under its 
unprepossessing exterior,’ their music contained ma- 
terials of unquestioned value and of striking indi- 
viduality. Encouraged by Dr. Baker’s success, Miss 
Alice Fletcher among the Omahas, Miss Natalie 
Curtis among the Pueblos of the South-west, Mr. 
Frederick Burton among the Chippewas around the 


s 
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Great Lakes and other investigators have devoted 
years of patient and enthusiastic research to mining 
and polishing these rough-hewn gems; while still 
more scientific results have been attained by Miss 
Frances Densmore, an emissary of the United States 
Government, .whose five books already published 
deal exhaustively with the music of the Chippewa, 
Teton Sioux, Northern Ute, Mandan and Hidatsa 
tribes. Many phonographic records, now located in 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, bear further 
testimony to her labors. 

Surveying the general field of primitive music, we 
naturally find a wide diversity in the music of peoples 
which are separated sometimes by oceans or conti- 
nents. Also, as these peoples grow in civilization, 
their music shows a corresponding advance in stabil- 
ity, design and variety of expression. Fortunately 
for our purposes, however, Indian music has up to 
the present been singularly unaffected by that of the 
white man; while for a more sophisticated phrase we 
have at hand the music of the Southern Negroes, 
which, although obviously influenced by contact with 
our civilization, has yet retained much of its individ- 
uality. 

Crude and unregulated though it may be, however, 
it is from primitive music that our own complex sys- 
tem has evolved; consequently from its study we are 
the better able to comprehend the foundations on 
which our music has been slowly built. 


/ 
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SCALES 


Before anything like an art of music can be de- 
veloped, however, it is necessary that certain relations 
between tones should be adopted. Out of his cries 
of pleasure or pain, the savage doubtless soon finds 
one that is especially satisfactory, such as this: 

which he consequently repeats many 
ort times. His favorite cry is now imi- 
tated by his companions, who in turn invent others of 
their own, so that soon a number of simple melodic 
figures come into common use. 

For a long time, however, there is no attempt made 
to formulate the intervals involved in these figures; 
and it is only with the invention of instruments capa- 
ble of giving fixed pitches, such as the flute, that 
the tones thus chosen are arranged in any definite 
order. When once fixed, however, such an order is 
recognized as a scale, on which melodies may there- 
after be constructed. In time, a number of such 
scales come into use. 

The intervals thus chosen, too, vary widely in dif- 
ferent localities. In general, however, two opposing 
types of scales may be distinguished: one of small 
compass, with minute intervals, often as small as a 
quarter-tone; and the other of wider compass, in 
which there is no interval less than a whole-tone 
(e.g. C-D). Probably arising from quaverings of the 
voice, scales of the first type ultimately result in such 
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systems as those found in Persia, where the octave 
is divided into seventeen equal parts, or in India, 
where there are twenty-two srutis, or divisions of an 
octave. If you will play in order the black keys on 
the piano, you will hear the most common scale of 
the second type—a scale called the pentatonic (five- 
toned), since it contains five different tones in the 
octave. In China this scale is almost exclusively 
used; while it is likewise common among far-distant 
peoples such as the Scotch, the Negroes of Africa and 
America and the American Indians. More simply 
presented, the pentatonic 


scale is as follows: = eee: =| 


It is interesting to note that primitive scales are generally conceived 
downward, rather than upward, as is our custom. If a modern 
vocalist, for instance, is asked to sing a scale, she will naturally sing 
it upward. Even in the time of classic Greek culture, however, the 
downward trend of the scale was evidenced in the fact that the small- 
est interval was generally next to the lowest, to which it led, as in the 
tetrachord A G F E, where F to E is a half-tone, while the others are 
whole tones. 


RHYTHM 


Music is early associated with repeated movements, 
such as tramping, pounding, and especially dancing. 
The varied motions of the dance quickly suggest the 
idea of breaking up even pulsations into rhythmic 
figures, which thus become time-patterns, that are re- 
peated over and over. The following song of the 
Chippewa Indians, for instance, is composed of a 
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rhythmic pattern four measures long, which appears 
four times in succession:* 


erie ee INDIAN SONG 


fe SS 
SS ae 


There is, of course, no limit to the variety in which 
such patterns may be presented; consequently we find 
the musical beat broken up in all sorts of ways. 
Sometimes two or more patterns occur in the same 
song, often connected, preceded or followed by pas- 
sages in other rhythms, as in this song of the Sioux 


Indians, in which there are two rhythmic designs, a 
and b:? 


No. 3 


S10ux ESE SONG 


nat Pitty tity cat nfitts 


saith Cteenroniineigine 
ee rairiaeae fl (aa SSS] 


The preceding song further illustrates the freedom 
with which the measures may vary in length—here 
from 3 to ¥ —a freedom that characterizes many 
primitive songs, and that becomes restricted only with 


1Densmore: Chippewa Music, Vol. U, p. 105. 
2Densmore: Teton Sioux Music, p. 297. 
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the greater formalism of civilized music. Also let us 
note the jerky rhythmic effects on some of the beats: 


Ae A 


These effects, often found in Teton Sioux music, 
savor of our modern “rag-time,” directly derived 
from Negro tunes, as illustrated in the song Nobody 
knows, found on page 12. 

To the Indian, however, the diverse rhythms of the 
song-part must be properly balanced by some kind of 
a regular accompaniment. Consequently this song- 
part is generally reinforced by the continual pulse 
of a drum or rattle which the singer sometimes holds 
in his hand, or which may be manipulated by another 
performer. Strangely enough, too, drum-beat and 
song are seldom in the same measure, each proceed- 
ing on its way with lofty disregard of the other. Here 
is a song of the Teton Sioux with its accompanying 


drum-rhythm:’ 


No4.. TETON SIOUX SONG 


1Densmore: Chippewa Sioux Music, p. 334. 
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So important is the rhythmic element, indeed, that 
it may even be used alone, to regulate a series of 
movements, just as the drum-beat may determine the 
pace of soldiers on the march. The writer recalls an 
intricate dance of Hawaiian natives, which had in 
lieu of music the resonant noise of two large gourds, 
pounded lustily on the floor. 


MELopy 


It is only, however, when rhythmic patterns are 
joined to varying pitch-outline that real melody ap- 
pears. And here a vast latitude is possible in up- 
and-down movements, by either small intervals or 
leaps. The normal voice-range is only about an oc- 
tave and a third; and early music often employs only 
a small portion of this range. Primitive songs as a 
whole lie within the compass of an octave, although 
this limit is considerably exceeded in many Indian 
songs, some of which, by use of the falsetto voice- 
register, are made to extend over more than two 
octaves! A compass of a fourth over the octave is 
found in the following melody of the Omaha Indians: 


No&5 OMAHA INDIAN SONG 
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Indian music, as evidenced in the examples hitherto 
given, exhibits in a marked degree the downward 
conception of the scale mentioned on page 5.  Be- 
ginning at the top of his voice, the Indian sings his 
rhythmic figures with constantly lowering pitch, until 
he finally ends on a tone so low that it often becomes 
amere growl. Upward progressions of course occur, 
but they seldom furnish more than a transient inter- 
ruption to the prevailing downward tendency. 

Since consecutive scale-tones are the earliest for | 
any voice to sing, we find these intervals most fre= 
quent in primitive music. Next in order, however, 
comes the minor third (e.g. A-C), which often occurs 
as a downward leap; witness again the Omaha tune 
quoted above, where these thirds are marked by an 
asterisk (*). It is this employment of an important 
minor interval which gives so decided a minor effect 
to many primitive tunes. 

A distinctive feature of our own musical system is 
the prominence of one tone of the scale above all the 
others: e.g. C in the natural major scale, G in the 
scale of one sharp, etc. This element of tonality, as 
it is called, is in primitive music either wholly ab- 
sent—when a tune may end equally well on any tone 
of the scale—or is at best somewhat vague. It would 
be difficult, for instance, to assign especial importance 
to any one tone in the above Omaha melody. 
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Worps anp MeLopy 


Observe that in a contest for supremacy between 
music and words, the former as a rule wins an easy 
victory. Music, indeed, appeals to the savage as a 
means of expression so much more forceful and di- 
rect than words that the latter are often quite sub- 
ordinate, or even non-existent. Some tunes are 
rendered by nonsense syllables, or vocables; in others 
obsolete words that have entirely lost their meaning 
are employed; while in still others, vocables serve to 
piece out verbal deficiencies. 

Such make-shifts are particularly frequent in In- 
dian music, on account of the laconic nature of their 
poetry, which presents an idea in a few terse words, 
leaving the music to suggest the poetic imagery which 
lurks in the mind of the singer. In the following 
Chippewa hunting song, for instance, the three words: 


anunguh  . like a star 
hanabamig . . I shine 
awesin . . . my light fascinates the animal, 


are supplemented by vocables (printed in italics) :' 
Ne6 


CHIPPEWA HUNTING SONG 


gees seaeaas 


Sere we he na ant ee a-nun-gunh we he na ant 


gue he a-nun-guii we he ma ant gwe he a-we-sin ha-na-ba- 
22 Serr ral 
mig he na a ni gwehe a-nun-gun we he na ani gwe he 


1Densmore: Chippewa Music, Vol. I, p. 86. 
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Before any musical composition can be seriously 
considered as an art work, it must fulfill certain re- 
quirements of unity, variety and symmetry. In the 
following tune, found among the Indians of Guiana, 
unity is achieved by the repetition of the figure A, 
and variety when the singer, tired of its monotony, 
changes to the contrasting figure B: 


NO7 TUNE OF GUIANA INDIANS 


63 trleps ies = ltrs iad eres aiea.. 


But in this hit-or-miss alternation of the two figures, 


we are conscious of a total lack of symmetry; and it 
is only when the singer arrives at an arrangement of 
such figures that satisfies our inborn desire for a well- 
balanced plan that a genuine work of art is born. 

Before this stage is reached, however, it is likely 
that such simple figures as the above will be extended 
to more characteristic motives, which may then be 
grouped in various symmetrical designs, such as A B, 
ABC,AABB, AB A, etc. Note the alternation 
of A and B in the following Slavonic tune, in which, 
however, the second B is slightly changed to effect an 
ending: 

SLAVONIC TUNE 


"98 A B! A Se 
= i | 


gece 


Of all these forms, the one most frequently found, 
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and the one which even underlies many of our classic 
compositions, is the A B A, presenting, as it does, a 
pleasing contrast in the entrance of B and a unified 
effect in the return of A. In the following Negro 
tune this form is well developed as to contrast and 
balance of phrases: 


A‘ and A? NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


be pers SSS 


No-bod-y knows de trou-ble I ae No-bod-y knows de trou-ble I see, 


ae eee SE re 


No-bod-y knows de. trou-ble I see, Lord, No-bod-y knows like Je-sus. 


aS Sae eS ee 


Brud-ders, will yo’. pray fer me, Brud-ders, will-yo’ pray fer me, 


SS SSS 


Brud-ders,will yo’ pray ferme, An’ help me ter drive ole Sa-tan a-way. 


Observe in the above song the wave-outline of each 
two-measure phrase, and the different climaxes thus 
attained,—climaxes which reach their greatest heights 
in measures 9 and 13. 

Special forms sometimes result when a soloist and 
chorus sing in alternation. In such a case the united 
voices may sing a refrain after each verse has been 
sung by the soloist, or they may punctuate the verses 
by repetitions or ejaculations. Negro music contains 
many examples of such usages. 

We have hitherto dealt with repetitaeheron figures 


or phrases that are exact, or nearly so. In the Indian 


‘ 
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tunes on pages 6-11, repetitions of rhythmic and 
melodic figures occur on different degrees of the 
scale, making what are called sequences. Another 
form of repetition which is particularly characteristic 
of Oriental melodies is the decorative, in which a 
phrase is repeated with embellishments, as in this 
tune from India: 
N210 1 


SS 


Certain peoples, notably the Hungarian gipsies, revel 
in profuse ornamentation of this kind. The decora- 


tive principle, indeed, finds its chief modern expres- 
sion in our Variation form. 

Primitive music must depend for its form solely 
on its rhythmic phrases and its pitch-outline; for it 
lacks that constructive factor which is so important 
in our music, namely harmony. While attemp's at 
combining sounds have been reported from certain 
African tribes, nothing like our own system has been 
evolved; so that, with the exception of accompani- 
ments by noise-producing instruments, primitive cho- 
rus music is rendered solely by voices in unison, or 
possibly an octave apart. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that certain peoples, notably the Af?'can 
Negroes, readily adapt themselves to our harmonic 
ideas, when brought into contact with them. 
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NoTATION 


Aboriginal music, as well as that of many ancient 
nations, has been further fettered by the lack of an 
adequate notation. Like the Homeric poems, primi- 
tive songs are orally handed down from generation to 
generation. Often individual songs are regarded as 
private property: the Indian, for instance, has control 
of his particular songs, as of any other possession, 
and sells them at will to his sons or to others. 

The earliest approach to musical notation seems to 
be in the form of pictures. Certain songs among the 
Indians are represented by drawings that are readily 
recognized and translated into their appropriate 
tunes. Here, for instance, is a 
picture of the Hunting Song on 
page 10, which is suggested by di- 
rect influence of the star upon the 
valiant hunter. A ceremonial song pete a. 
of the Chippewas which has the words, Light around 
thee, chief woman, is thus pictured: 

Above the “princess” is a 
straight line, indicating the edge 
of her wigwam, before which are 
valuable articles (dots) that are 
illuminated by the two side 
torches. The sumptuous necklace 
further distinguishes a woman of 
high rank. 

According to Miss Densmore, a 
series of such songs is often 
drawn on a long strip of birch 
bark. A dividing line in this 
series indicates a pause, after 


which the people rise and dance 
through the remaining songs. 


CHIPPEWA SONG WRITING 


. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


As far back as researches have gone there are 
traces of some sort of instruments; and apparently no 
peoples are too primitive to develop them. “There 
exist even at the present day some savage tribes in 
Australia and South America who, although they have 
no more than the first five numerals in their language 
and are thereby unable to count the fingers of both 
hands together, nevertheless possess musical instru- 


CHIPPEWA DOCTOR’S DRUM 


CHIPPEWA DRUM 


The larger drum, made of a basswood log, is 16% inches high and 
10 inches in diameter at the base. To tighten the head, the drum is 
partly filled with water. It is said that this drum may be heard for a 
distance of ten miles. Chippewa medicine men, in treating the sick, 
employ the hand drum, which is converted into a sort of rattle by the 
insertion of small stones or shot. 
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ments of their own contrivance, with which they ac- 
company their songs and dances.” 

Dancing, in some form or other, is the chief recrea- 
tion of primitive man. From marking time by 
stamping or clapping the hands, he naturally pro- 
ceeds to more artificial methods, such as striking 
sticks or stones together. Hollowed logs or rude 
bowls furnish another, more advanced sound-produc- 
ing medium; and finally, when skins are stretched 
over these hollows, the drum is completed. Here, 
then, is an instrument capable of infinite variation 
in form, from the enormous tom-toms of African 
tribes, used to signal between villages miles apart, to 
the rattle or hand drum. Both types are presented in 
the accompanying illustrations of Chippewa Indian 
instruments. 

Other percussion instruments in the guise of rattles, 
gongs, cymbals, etc., are plentiful. Especially inter- 
esting is the African marimba, an instrument of the 
xylophone type, made by fastening side by side sev- 
eral strips of wood, which are played upon by means 
of a hammer, as in the illustration on page 17. 

Equally prevalent are wind instruments, of all 
shapes and sizes. These may be divided into two 
classes: the trumpets, made of conch-shells, horns of 
animals, wood, etc.; and the pipes, of either whistle 
or reed variety. From African tribes, especially, are 
reported horrific instruments of the trumpet class, 


1Engel: Musical Instruments. 
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used to terrify the enemy in times of war. Very old 
specimens of the whistle type have been found in the 
form of hollowed out bones. Reeds from the river 
bank were early discovered to have musical possibili- 


MARIMBA, FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


(Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


The performer passes the cord around his neck, and plays on the 
instrument with two drum-sticks. 


ties; and by tying together several of varying lengths 
the aborigine fashions his syrinx or Pan’s-pipe. 
With the discovery of how to produce different tones 
in a single pipe by boring holes in the side, the mod- 
ern flute, clarinet, oboe, etc. are born. A kind of 
flageolet constructed in this way is common among the 
Indians under the name of the Lover’s Flute. With 
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this the young brave serenades the lady of his choice 
for hours, even days at a time, until she designs a 
gracious answer to his entreaties. Here is a Lover’s 


Flute of the Chippewas:* 


LOVER’S FLUTE. CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


The above flute is about 21 inches long, and is pierced with six 
holes. It is blown into at the end. 


A later and less numerous class of instruments are 


those with strings. Those of the harp type probably 
originate from the twang of the hunter’s bow; while 


APACHE VIOLIN 


The length of this violin is 17%4 inches, and its one string as well 
as the string of the bow are of horsehair. In the body of the instru- 
ment there are five diamond shaped sound-holes. The Apaches are 
the only North American Indians to develop a bowed instrument. 


those of the violin type begin when the savage 
stretches a string over a hollow box and sets the string 


‘ 
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into vibration by plucking or hitting it. Later on, 
other pitches are determined by bridges or frets; and 
the bow insures a continuous sound. Often, too, the 
tone of such instruments is reinforced by resonance 
chambers made of gourds and the like. A primitive 
violin of the Apache Indians of Arizona is shown on 
preceding page. 

Bands and orchestras, composed of a combination 
of such instruments as have been described, are oc- 
casionally found, especially in Africa. Since per- 
cussion instruments predominate in these bands, there 
is either no harmony or else harmony of a very rudi- 
mentary kind; so that the concerted music must be of 
a weird and fearsome character.’ 


UsE AND INFLUENCE OF Music 


Thrilled by those mysterious tones that come to 
him out of the nowhere and that excite him to power- 
ful emotions, primitive man immediately ascribes 
them to supernatural origin, and employs them to 
glorify his most important activities. “To the In- 
dian,” says Natalie Curtis, “song is the breath of the 
spirit that consecrates the acts of life.”” Each phase 
of his social existence thus has its appropriate set of 
songs. To stirring measures, dancing, which fre- 


quently is indulged in as a solemn rite, often con- 


1For a fuller discussion of early instruments, see Kelley, Musical In- 
struments, Chapters 1-3. 


2Curtis: The Indians’ Book. 
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tinues for days at a time. Song emphasizes the 
pantomimic representations of war, hunting, etc.; the 
solemn councils of the elders about the campfire; and 
the mystic ceremonies by which the young men are 
initiated into those secret societies which are to edu- 
cate them in the principles of loyalty, courage, and 
reverence for their elders. The children have their 
own songs; and songs whet the excitement of the 
gambling games, so dear to the Indian’s heart. 

Again there are more individual songs, such as 
cradle songs, love songs, and the death song which 
each Indian secretly treasures for use in his final 
moments. 


A story is told of how, in a skirmish between the Chippewas and the 
Sioux, the former were obliged to abandon a wounded warrior on their 
retreat. But after they had left him to his fate, the sound of his 
death song moved them to renewed courage, so that they rushed back, 
dragged him to a canoe, and thus carried him to safety.1 


It is in the songs of the Medicine Men—who are 
spiritual leaders of the tribes—that the supernatural 
influence of music holds full sway. Among African 
savages these men exorcise the evil spirits which 
afflict the sick by the most hideous din of drums, 
rattles, gongs, etc. With the Indians, it is song that 
renders effective the medicine proper, which is ad- 
ministered either internally or by hanging it in a bag 
about the patient’s neck. 

Like folk-songs, many Indian songs are indeter- 
minate in their origin, and have been handed down by 


1Densmore: Chippewa Music, Vol. I, page 134. 
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tradition. But more highly revered than these are 
the songs which have been revealed in dreams. To 
the Indian, he himself as well as all other living 
things have two lives,—the vivid life of reality and 
the shadowy dream life. It is in this latter life that 
he penetrates the hidden mysteries of nature. Con- 
sequently, songs that have been taught him in his 
dreams acquire a special sanctity; and if they concern 
the Great Spirit, or even certain sacred animals, they 
entitle the composer to special rank among his 
fellows. 

This close connection between music and the super- 
natural is again exemplified in the songs of the 
southern Negroes, most of which deal with religious 
experiences. In slavery days, these songs. voiced the 
certainty of freedom in a future life; and in the 
“spirituals” of their camp meetings their emotions 
are excited to an uncontrollable pitch of religious 
fanaticism. Bible stories, too, are vividly presented 
in the many narrative verses of a song such as the 
following, rendered as a solo with responsive chorus: 

SOLO: When Egypt was in Egypt's land; 

Cuorus: Let my people go; 

SOLO: Oppressed so hard they could not stand; 

Cuorus: Let my people go. 

Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
Let my people go. 

As we trace these early stages of musical develop- 

ment and witness the crude attempts of primitive 
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peoples after musical expression, we are impressed 
with the immense influence which music everywhere 
exerts over their daily lives. Ours is a musical sys- 
tem capable of suggesting the most subtle shades of 
emotion and of satisfying the most exacting require- 
ments of artistic perfection; yet, paradoxical though 
it may seem, many of our finest intellects are appar- 
ently blunted toward this vital factor in human exist- 
ence. May we not hope for a millennium, in which 
civilized man may grow to that universal appreciation 
of the power and beauty of music which was appar- 
ently the natural heritage of his primitive ancestors? 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I 


1. By what means has primitive music been studied? 
Instance the investigations among the American In- 
dians. 

2. What is the origin of scales? 

3. Describe two types of scales. What is the pentatonic 
scale? In what direction are scales originally con- 
ceived? 

4. Show how rhythmic patterns come into use. Instance 
some irregularities in such patterns. How are mel- 
odies accompanied ? 

5. How are melodies formed, and what is their compass? 
What is the general trend of Indian melodies? 

6. What intervals are most frequent? To what extent 
does tonality exist? 

7. How are words and music related? What is the na 
ture of Indian poetry? 
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8. How are unity and variety achieved in primitive tunes? 
Mention some primitive forms. 

9. Describe three kinds of repetition that are prevalent. 
What important factor does primitive music lack? 

10. How are primitive songs transmitted? What approach 
to notation is found? 

ll. What primitive instruments are especially inspired by 
the dance? Describe some of these. 

12. Give examples of primitive wind and stringed instru- 
ments, describing their use. How are these instru- 
ments sometimes combined? 

13. What is the attitude of primitive man towards music? 
What kinds of songs are found? . 

14. Show how songs originate. What is their significance 
among the Indians and the Negroes? 
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Records: 
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Rolls: 
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AMERICAN I[NpIAN Music 

GLACIER Park TRIBE 

Gambler’s Song V. 

Grass Dance _ V. 

Medicine Song  V. 

White Dog Song V. 
Hopi INDIAN CHANTERS 

Eagle Dance V. 

Snake Dance V. 
Iroquois TRIBE 

Love Call C. 
MoHAWK TRIBE 

Every Day Song C. 

Happy Song C. 

War Song C. 
NavaJo INDIAN SONGS (tom-tom accompaniment)  V. 
OsIBWAY TRIBE 

Hiawatha’s Departure C. 

Lullaby V. 

My Bark Canoe C. 

Pa-pup-ooh_ V. 

Sacrifice, The V. 

Snail Song V. 
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Song of Greeting V. 
Wedding Ceremonial V. 
OMAHA TRIBE 
Dance Song C. 
Tribal Prayer C. 
PuEBLOs, Rep WILLow 
Aooah_ V. 
By the Weeping Willows V. 
Her Blanket V. 
S1oux TRIBE 
Shuffling Feet C. 
SKILTON, CHARLEs S. 
Primeval Suite V. 
Deer Dance (Rogue River)  V, C. 
Gambling Song _ V, C. 
Kickapoo Social Dance C. 
Sioux Flute Serenade V, C. 
' War Dance (Cheyenne)  V. 


AFrro-AMERICAN Music 

NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Been a-listenin’ V. 

Deep River V,C; A, W. 

De old Ark’s a-moverin’ A. 

Go down, Moses_ V, C. 

Good news’ V. 

Hard trials W. 

Heaven song V. 

I stood on de ribber ob Jerdon W. 

I want to be like Jesus V. 

I want to be ready V. 

I’m troubled in mind A. 

I’ve been *buked_  V. 

Live a-humble V. 
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My way’s cloudy V. 
Nobody knows _ V, C. 
Old-time religion V. 
Roll, Jordan. V,C. , 
Sometimes I feel W. 
Stealaway V,C. 

Swing low V,C; A, W. 


CHAPTER II 
MEDIAEVAL MUSIC 


ONG before the beginning of our modern music, 
elaborate systems had been developed in the 
East. In China, India and Egypt, for instance, 
music had its rules and regulations by at least 3000 
B. C. But all these systems were severely handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate notation and of that 
harmonic background which is so important a feature 
of our own music. Even in highly cultured Greece, 
where music was a vital part of a liberal education, 
nothing like our systematized progressions of chords 
was ever thought of; consequently music was limited 
to melodies based upon the simplest kinds of scales, 
and accompanied, if at all, by the most rudimentary 
harmonies. 

At the opening of the Christian era we find Rome 
conqueror of the world and luxuriating over her 
triumph. For the amusement of the Roman popu- 
lace, indeed, all the resources of the subjugated na- 
tions were brought together in bewildering confusion, 
—including dancers, pantomimists, singers, and 
players upon every kind of Oriental instrument. In 
the first century, Greek culture was the prevailing 
fad, affected by the aristocratic classes, of whom the 

Pars 
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notorious Nero (emperor 54-68 A. D.) “fiddled” upon 
the Greek lyre and posed as a singer of Greek verse. 


THe EaRLy CurisTIAN CHURCH 

In contrast to the prevailing vice and corruption, 
however, were the practices of the little sect of Chris- 
tians, who gathered secretly in the catacombs of 
Rome to perform their religious rites, and who, 
buoyed up by the vision of a future paradise, en- 
dured the most barbarous persecutions in defending 
their faith. To these enthusiasts music was a potent 
means of comfort and inspiration. “Be filled with 
the Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making mel- 
ody in your heart to the Lord,” writes St. Paul to his 
followers.’ 

The three classes of songs to which St. Paul thus 
refers are, first, the Hebrew Psalms, which formed an 
important factor in the service of the synagogue, and 
which were taken over by the Christians and adapted 
to their particular needs. A feature of these psalms 
is their antiphonal structure, through which each verse 
is strengthened by a responsive verse of like character, 
as, for instance, in Psalm XIX: 

STATEMENT: ‘The heavens declare the glory of God; 

Response: And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

STATEMENT: Day unto day uttereth speech; 

RESPONSE: And night unto night showeth knowledge. 


etc. 
1Kpistle to the Ephesians, V, 18-19. 
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It is said that such responsive rendering of the Psalms 
was introduced among the Christians by St. Ignatius, 
in the second century of our era. The music used 
was probably of a very simple nature, adapted from 
Greek and Hebrew sources. 

Passages from the Old Testament, such as the 
Song of Moses, doubtless furnished the earliest 
Christian hymns. But it was not long before this 
supply was vastly increased by Christian poets, whose 
fervor was voiced in such ecstatic outbursts as the 
Gloria in Excelsis and the Te Deum. Many of the 
early hymns took on a folk-song character, of popular 
appeal, such as the following morning hymn, of 
which there are several other stanzas:* 


Nott HYMN OF ST. AMBROSE 
(SSS 
so - lis_— us-que ad oc 
a ee as == 
ci- ne Et, Yer ee Lite) to -.ra— ma ~- ris. 


This is one of many hymns which are attributed to St. Ambrose 
(333-397), Bishop of Milan, who was renowned as a musical leader. 


In mentioning “spiritual songs,” St. Paul probably 
referred to those ecstatic vocal utterances which were 
known as “jubilations,” and which were based upon 
such words as Alleluia. Such melodic extemporiza- 
tion doubtless gave rise to the expression “gift of 
tongues,” since the singer thus addressed his hearers 


1Coussemaker has reduced the original neume notation of this hymn 
to the modern notation given above. 
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in the universal, language of music. Its influence 
was afterwards perpetuated in the florid melodies of 
the Plain-song. 


PLAIN-SONG 


Despite all attempts to annihilate them, however, 
the early Christians continued to grow in numbers 
and influence until, by successive decrees of the 
Emperor Constantine in the early part of the fourth 
century, Christianity was proclaimed the state relig- 
ion. Then indeed, what had formerly seemed but a 
hopeless dream became a reality: for immediately, 
under the protection of the Roman Empire, great 
churches were established; a centralized government 
was formed, modelled after that of the Romans, and 
involving a hierarchy of patriarchs, metropolitans, 
bishops, etc.; and a sumptuous ritual for the church 
services was adopted. In this service it was natural 
that music should play an important part; hence its 
execution was entrusted to trained choirs, who grad- 
ually took over more and more of the musical por- 
tions, until the singing of the congregation became 
limited to a few short responses. As the church 
liturgy was elaborated, too, a kind of chant-like song 
was gradually fitted to it, the object of which was to 
dignify and intensify the spirit of the words. Since 
these words were in prose, this music—which re- 
ceived the name of plain-song—was naturally quite 
different in rhythm from the phrase-structure of the 
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popular songs and dances; in fact, war was soon de- 
clared against the early strophic hymns, such as that 
of St. Ambrose quoted on page 29, so that these 
hymns were finally banished from the formal church 
services, although they still continued to flourish in 
the homes and convents. 

As basis for the plain-song, certain scales or modes 
were employed, which were somewhat erroneously 
supposed to be identical with those of the classic 
Greeks. These modes were diatonic: that is, they 
were composed of a succession of whole and half- 
steps such as occur when one plays the white keys 
on the piano. Each mode was an octave in compass, 
and involved two principal tones, a final, from which 
the voice generally started and to which it eventually 
fell; and a dominant, or reciting tone, about which 
the melody circled. At first there were eight of these 
modes, four authentic and four plagal, as follows: 


No12 PLAINSONG MODES . 
2. Hypodorian 


SES 
4. ee 


SSEeaaee 


$ ms 
§ % 
2 & 116. ral teks 
S x 
§ tft ee | 
eiae 
8. Hypomixolydian * 


Pe seeeree 


Finals are in half-notes. Dominants are marked by an asterisk (*). 
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In the sixteenth century these eight modes were in- 
creased by four others. 

Closely following the text of the church ritual, the 
plain-song melodies wandered about within the limits 
of the above modes, each of which was considered 
to have some special emotional significance, as, for 
instance, the Dorian, which was solemn, and _ the 
Phrygian, which was exultant. At first, all the mel- 
odies were simple: that is, with only one or two notes 
to a syllable (see the hymn on page 29) ; but later on, 
through Eastern influence, they became more and 
more florid, so that sometimes a considerable number 
of notes were sung to a single syllable, as in this 


example: 
NO13 FLORID PLAINSONG 
oz DePeer rer reser eersee Se 
Ky-ri-e - - - - e - z -  le-i-son 


It was long supposed that Gregory I, Pope from 
590 to 604 A. D., was responsible for the completion 
of the elaborate system of plain-song, which was ac- 
cordingly called Gregorian; but it is now certain that 
this system was of gradual growth, and that it was 
not perfected till about the year 800. Sung always 
by priest alone or by the choir in unison, this plain- 
song was universally and exclusively used in the 
church services until the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, when it was modified by the new art of discant 
(page 38). While such elaborations were grudg- 
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ingly tolerated, plain-song is the only form of music 


ever actually prescribed in the Roman church. 


At the basis of the plain-song are the eight “psalm tones”—-simple 
melodies with different endings and a prominent reciting note, to 
which the psalms and canticles are sung. For the central feature of 
the service, the Mass, there are over 600 melodies; while some 3000 
others are assigned to the Breviary, or book of daily offices and 
prayers. Later additions were melodies for hymns and sequences. 


SINGING SCHOOLS AND MONASTERIES 


With the establishment of choirs, it became neces- 
sary to provide training schools for the singers, who 
had to learn the complicated melodies of the plain- 
song by rote, since there was no adequate notation. 
The Papal choir, founded at Rome in the fifth cen- 
tury, quickly furnished a center in which men and 
boys were educated for the services, and from which 
missionaries were sent out to establish singing schools 
in other lands. Charlemagne, who was proclaimed 
head of the Holy Roman Empire in 800, was an en- 
thusiast in propagating the accepted church music 
and in founding choir schools throughout his domin- 
ions. The rough Franks did not take easily to. the 
elegance of the Roman style. “When they attempted 
it,’ says a contemporary, “instead of a sweet and 
well-turned tune resulting, their singing was like the 
noise of cart-wheels rumbling over a causeway.” 

It was in the monasteries, however, that music was 
especially furthered. Starting about the fourth cen- 
tury in Egypt, these institutions spread rapidly over 
Europe, furnishing an asylum for those who were 
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weary of the ceaseless warfare of the times, and in 
many cases gaining great wealth and power. Within 
their walls, the monks, living a life of contemplation, 
had every opportunity to grapple with musical prob- 
lems, to give musical instruction to the boys under 
their care and to carry out to the full the prescribed 
services. At the famous monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, for instance, the monks not only cele- 
brated the mass daily, but also performed the services 
of the “canonical hours,” which began at midnight 
and occurred at short intervals during both night and 
day. It was in this convent that the hymns called 
sequences were introduced by one of the monks, 
named Notker Balbulus, who conceived the idea of 
writing special words to the long vocal flourish at the 
end of the word Alleluia,—words which the congre- 
gation could sing as a response. Such sequences, 
which soon took the form of hymns, became widely 
popular, although of about a thousand that were in 
vogue, all but a few were finally suppressed. 
Another famous teacher and a writer of several 
musical treatises was the Benedictine monk Guido 
d’ Arezzo (died c. 1050), to whom has been attributed 
several important inventions. One of these is the 
hexachordal system, by which the entire musical com- 
pass was divided into a series of overlapping six-note 
scales, the notes of which were designated by the 
syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,—taken from the first 


% 
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syllables of a hymn to St. John, which began on suc- 
cessively higher degrees of the staff. 


—— = The lowest of these scales began on base G: 
= = = | (or gomma ut=x gomut), the next higher on C, the 
ea next on F, ate. the whole compass extending 
through nearly three octaves. In singing, mutotion was necessary,— 
that is, 4 continual shifting from one hexachord to another; and in 
order to facilitate this process the so-called Cuidonian hand was in- 
vented on which the different notes were indicated by pointing to the 
proper finger joints,—a complicated system referred to as the crux et 
terror pucrorum (cross and terror of the boys). 


Music in the monastery church was in charge of a 
precentor, who occupied the central sedilium on one 
side of the choir, while his assistant the swhcantor was 
similarly placed on the opposite side. The accom- 
panying ilustration (taken from a fourteenth century 
psalter) represents a semi-choir of Franciscan friars, 

in which the precentor is plainly seen in the act of 
directing the singing. 


» 
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A SEMI-CHOIR OF FRANCISCAN FRIAKS 
(From a Ith century Psalter, British Museum.) 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF POLYPHONY 


ORGANUM AND DISCANT 


The year 1000 A. D. was looked forward to with 
solemn expectation throughout Christendom, since it 
was to usher in the second coming of Christ and the 
destruction of the world. But when the year passed 
without any of these happenings, the people broke 
out into joyous activities, such as the building of 
great cathedrals and the furtherance of art in various 
other directions. Included in these activities, too, 
was the progress of a new method of adorning the 
plain-song that eventually revolutionized the whole 
structure of music. 

This new method started in the tenth century, when 
the experiment was tried of singing a second or 
organal part a fifth or a fourth below the plain-song 
melody, which was sung by the principal voice. The 
resultant music was known by the name of organum. 
Here is a specimen: 


ORGANUM DUPLUM 


a ie J J Bi i) i J i == ahaa 
Ff patetet = = 


hu-mi-les fe-mu-li mo-du- a ve - ne - ran- do Lee 
Organal voice 


These intervals sound very harsh to our ears; but 
as a relief from the unison chant they were received 
with delight, and were soon amplified by the addition 
of parts in octaves from the principal or organal 


% 
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voice, or both, making triple or quadruple organum. 
The latter species appears as follows: 


co) 
Ne15 ORGANUM QUADRUPLUM 


5 SS Sr a caro 
ress 


i f mi-les fe-mu-li mo-du-lis ve-ne-ran-do pi- is 


Meresere seta 
aS 


In the next type to develop, the organal voice re- 
peated a single note that started in unison with the 


principal voice, afterwards occasionally varying this 
note by singing in fourths or fifths, as before. Here 
is an example: 

ORGANUM DUPLUM (later) 


iat ppd tld 


Te hu-mi-les fa-mu-li mo-du-lis ve-ne-ran-do pi - is 


The new ideas spread rapidly, finding favor es- 
pecially with the singers, who established the custom 
of extemporizing the secondary part, and thus of try- 
ing all sorts of novel experiments with it. Curious 
results followed, as when a popular tune was pressed 
into service and made to accompany the principal 
voice, notwithstanding many discordant knocks. 
Meanwhile, however, the aesthetic value of contrast 
came to be realized,—a contrast not only in the pitch- 
direction in which the two melodies moved, but also 
in the time-values of the notes themselves, when dif- 
ferent rhythms and different words occurred in the 
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two melodic parts. One, two, or even more parts 
were soon employed in addition to the principal mel- 
ody; and to regulate the discanting, or “singing 
apart” of the secondary voices, strict rules were 
formulated,—rules which the singers promptly dis- 
regarded, thus incurring the ire of the theorists, of 
whom Jean de Meurs, in the fourteenth century, says: 

“Tf they accord it is by mere chance; their voices 
wander about the tenor or plain-song without rule, 
trusting wholly to Providence for their coincidence. 
They throw sounds about at random, as awkward 
people throw stones at a mark, without hitting it once 
in a hundred times.” 

Moreover, until about 1300, composers were re- 
stricted to certain forms of triple rhythm, which, from 
its supposed connection with the Holy Trinity, was 
alone considered “perfect” (page 44). 

It was due, however, to countless crude experi- 
ments of this kind that the musical horizon was im- 
measurably widened and the foundations laid for our 
modern harmonic system. The final name adopted 
for the new science was counter point, or “note against 
note;” and its principles were soon applied both to 
secular songs and to the musical portions of the 
church service, particularly the Mass. By 1400, the 
rules of counterpoint were well established and 
applied to numerous compositions. “These were 
hardly yet beautiful according to modern standards, 
certainly they had little or no characteristic expres- 
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sion, but they had begun to be pliable and smooth 
sounding, showing that the notes had come under the 
composer’s control, and that he was no longer an awk- 
ward apprentice.”* How this science of polyphony 
(many melodies) finally developed into a vehicle of 
real expression will be narrated in the following 
chapter. 


NOTATION 


As music became more and more complex, the need 
was felt of some system by which it could be definitely 
recorded; hence by gradual steps a notation was 
worked out which, though even yet far from perfect, 
has nevertheless proved an important factor in fur- 
thering musical progress. 

Among the ancient Greeks, letters of the alphabet 
in various positions, and several forms of accent were 
used to indicate the pitch and length of notes. This 
system was employed to some extent in the early 
Christian centuries, but was finally abandoned as im- 
practical, only to reappear later in our use of the 
letters A to G for each octave. The early Christian 
hymns and plain-song melodies were readily trans- 
mitted by ear, since these melodies were compara- 
tively few in number. But as they multiplied and 
became more ornate, a means of suggesting, at least, 
their pitch-outline was devised by adapting the Greek 
accents (/ \ — ) to rising and falling inflections of 


1Dickinson: Music in the History of the Western Church. 
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the voice. These neumes, as they were called, took 
on a variety of forms, of which the most important 
were the virga (branch) and the punctum (point). 
At first mere dots and. dashes, these afterward de- 
veloped definite heads, as in the following table: 


a) oslo os 

= = = = 

‘2 = Pets ease) eos 
Neumes |§& |B S|30 ESLLS aS 
FeO is clPelssls § 
ZS SlseSlseSlsalssiigs 
AEIARIASG|ON OSes 


aoe |S ae 
| Bees | 7717 


The virga indicated a tone higher-pitched than the 
tone which preceded or followed it, and the punctum 
one correspondingly lower. Other neumes _ repre- 
sented combinations of these movements. How the 
neumes were written above the verbal text may be 
seen from the example on page 41. 


But while these neumes suggested the general di- 
rection in which the voice was to travel, they were 
vague as to how far it should go. Hence, in the 
eleventh century, someone invented the idea of writ- 
ing them around a horizontal line, before which a 
letter, generally F, was placed, to serve as a definite 
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basis of pitch. This idea proved so practical, that 
another line (C) was soon added to indicate a fifth 
above the first one; and finally two other lines, making 


Fi be s ee MV. 
opulul’ fion etce— 
rit ig. he A ry 7s 


Reet fpectef deromfe 1uf - 


Riad. Ce A NEL pac I ph 


oS 
cut’ manifefre ve’ 
fe: 


"2y JAL 


oe ¢ a ss ¢ MZ 
fanerof e111 gquromdinane— 

ie ox A“ X A si, dR ae at Yr 
ees a -reftameoraim 


From the St. Gall Antiphonary, A. D. 790, which was copied from that of 
St. Gregory, 590. 


the four-lined staff, which was sufficient for the plain- 
song melodies. The first line was originally colored 
red, the second yellow, and the others either black or 
merely scratched in; although later all four were 
ordinarily colored red. F, C and G, all of which 
were used to indicate the pitch of the lines, ulti- 
mately became our clef signs. How the neumes were 
related to an individual line may be seen from the 
example on page 42. 

When the device of putting different melodies to- 
gether came into vogue, a new problem in notation 
was presented: for while the proper expression of the 
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syllables was a,sufficient guide to the singer when 
only one part was involved, the addition of other 
parts in varying rhythms necessitated the indication 


NEUMES WITH A SINGLE LINE SHOWING CLEF-LETTERS, F and C 
(Lombard, sixteenth century) 


Observe that both F and C here serve as clef signs. 


of the exact time-relations which these parts bore to 
one another. For this purpose the neumes were 
pressed into service and given time-values. Thus the 
virga became the longa | 4), of which the time-value 
was either three or two times that of the brevis (m), 
derived from the punctum. For a still longer note, 
the maxima ‘®4) was used, and for still shorter ones 
the semi-brevis {@) and eventually the minima (¢) 
or “shortest note” were added. Notes of even less 
value were afterwards invented. 
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These notes took on white heads in the fifteenth 
century, which were afterwards rounded. Related to 


ED 


Sls Ne 


ak 


|] ormiue Tatert oxtail mnfrans ol Gres tsitda  “ 
opigts. Avi ani alta.ant ar ala-cat awieith- sai 


FROM A THIRTEENTH CENTURY MISSAL 
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our notation they were as follows: 


Maxima longa brevis semi-brevis minima semi-minima fusa 


PR yc oe ae 


Modern notes:— fy o 


etc. 


breve whole half quarter eighth 


Characters called rests were also invented, with 
time-values corresponding to those of the notes. for 
time-signatures, a complete or incomplete circle was 
used (0,C), the former denoting triple or perfect 
measure — symbolizing the Trinity — and the latter 
duple or imperfect measure. The question as to 
whether a given note should equal two or three notes 
of the next lower denomination was a vexing one, and 
was finally settled by the invention of the dot (®), 
Bar lines were used at first merely to separate the 
individual words. 

In the use of the hexachords (page 34), it was 
sometimes found necessary to lower B a half-step in 
order to produce the proper scale. The resultant 
tone was then called B molle (soft B), indicated by 
our flat sign (b) ; while B proper was called B durum 
(hard B), indicated by our natural (4). The latter 
sign was afterwards adapted to form the sharp (#). 
Marks of expression were not used till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 


Various other mediaeval devices have gone out of 


$ 
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use, such as the ligatures, or 


compound signs representing — ay — ey 


groups of notes such as these: 


There were also so-called tablatures, or special kinds 
of notation for individual eeumens such as organ 
tablature, lute tablature, etc. 


SECULAR Music 


While music in the church was passing through the 
phases that have just been described a very different 
type was practiced in the outside world; and it was 
not until sometime during the twelfth century that 
the two types began to react upon one another. As we 
have seen, the office of the music in the church was 
primarily to emphasize the spirit of the words: hence 
its rhythms followed no fixed pattern, but depended 
entirely upon the amount of stress which the texts 
demanded. But the inspiration for the people’s mu- 
sic came from the movements of the dance; hence 
regular pulsations and balanced phrases furnished its 
life blood. 

Popular music was disseminated chiefly by the 
hordes of minstrels of all sorts and conditions who 
flourished during the middle ages. Those of the 
highest grade were the bards or harpers of the North. 
We read how in England these harpers travelled from 
castle to castle, where they were eagerly welcomed 
both for their musical achievements and for the ful- 
some flattery with which they adorned the deeds of 
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the reigning lord. Often they were assisted by other 
musicians: in fact, among the retainers of every 
knightly household were one or more minstrels, whose 
office was to play during meals or for the various 
entertainments. In the following illustration from a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, the fiddler 
precedes the servants as they bring in the viands: 


Ge (i 


= Ze 2G 


— 


A ROYAL DINNER, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
(From a ms., British Museum) 


Here the harper performs as the feast is in prog- 
ress: 


ROYAL HARPER OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
(From a volume of romances, British Museum) 
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Finally, as says a French poet about 1230: 
“When the cloth was ta’en away, 
Minstrels straight began to play, 
And while harps and viols join 
Raptured bards in strains divine, 
Loud the trembling arches rung 
With the noble deeds we sung.” 


During and after the Crusades, the roads of con- 
tinental Europe were peopled by vagabond musicians 
who in the winter eked out a precarious existence in 
the towns, but in the summer wandered gaily about, 
plying their arts at the village fairs and festivals. 
The more varied their accomplishments, the better. 
“T can play,” says Robert le Mains, “the lute, the 
violin, the bagpipe, the syrinx, the harp, the gigue, 
the gittern, the symphony, the psaltery, the organi- 
strum, the regals, the tabor, and the rote. I can 
throw knives into the air and catch them without cut- 
ting my fingers. I can balance chairs, make tables 
dance. I can throw a somersault, and walk on my 
head.” 

These jongleurs, as they were called in France, 
were at first quite outside the pale of the law; but by 
the thirteenth century they began to collect in the 
towns, where they formed guilds often under royal 
charters, and ruled by a so-called king—the King of 
the Jugglers, the King of the Pipers, ete. As a whole, 
they performed an important office in familiarizing 
one country with the music of another, and in advanc- 
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ing the technic of instruments and popular compo- 
sition. 


THE BEVERLEY MINSTRELS. FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
(From sculpture, Church of St. Mary’s, Beverley) 


Often, too, their ranks were augmented by men of 
higher birth, in search of unusual adventure. From 
this beginning finally came that class of knightly 
minstrels called the troubadours, who flourished in 
the south of France, Spain and Italy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Actuated by the 
motives of chivalry, these knights, who in most cases 
posed as both poets and musicians, employed the 
jongleurs to perform their compositions, and wan- 
dered about, serenading their fair dames. Musical 
tournaments, too, were sometimes held, in which the 
victorious knight was decorated by his lady love. 


Verdi’s opera Il Trovatore deals with this epoch, and has a trouba- 
dour for its central figure. 


It was through the troubadours that our major 
scale first attained prominence. Much was made by 
them of rhymed verse. To set these verses to music, 
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certain triple rhythms were prescribed as_ basis, 
though these might be embellished by additional notes 
on a single syllable of a word. These rhythms were 
as follows: 


TG) ae tec Pee eek ss 


Among the troubadours were such distinguished per- 
sonages as Alfonso II of Aragon (d. 1196), Richard I 
of England (d. 1199) and Thibaut, King of Navarre 
(d. 1253). 

Shortly after the troubadour movement started, a 
similar band of trowvéres arose in the north of 
France. Since the latter were at first closely asso- 
ciated with the church, they held more serious aims, 
so that in their secular chansons they employed 
church methods, including the n«w style of discant,— 
in this way making a happy connection between the 
sacred and popular styles. Frominent among the 
trouvéres was Adam de la Hale (d. 1287), who com- 
piled a song-play or pastorelle, Robin et Marion, 
probably by using old popular melodies. This has 
been called the first comic opera. One of the songs 
in this play illustrates the rkythms of the day: 


NO17, Song from Robin et Marion ADAM ‘ la HALE 
} ign Bee eE are 
Ro- bins m’ai-me, Ro-bins ma it bins ma— 


eee Wi eas 


de man - de- sima - ra Ro-bins —_ m’a- ca - 
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SS 


ta co - té-le des-car - la - te bon-ne et belle 


Dal Segno al Fine 


(SS SS ee 


sous kra - ni-e et chain-tu. -  re-le a leuri - ra. 


Two other similar movements took place in Ger- 
many. Like the troubadours, the minnesinger (love- 
singers), who flourished during the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, were recruited from the upper 
classes. Taking as themes nature, religion, personal 
qualities, etc., they expressed themselves at first in a 
kind of rhapsody, with free rhythms like those of 
the plain-song, and afterwards in rhythmic verse. 


A legendary song-contest of the minnesinger held at the Wartburg 
castle in Thuringia, in 1207, furnished the motive for a scene in Wee 
ner’s Tannhauser. 


Probably the minnesinger gave an impetus to the 
next movement, which, however, was quite different 
in aims and personnel. The meistersinger, who were 
prominent about 1300 till about 1500, and who nomin- 
ally existed till after 1800, were recruited from the 
burgher class, and modelled themselves on the trades- 
unions, with successive grades of scholar, “school- 
friend,” singer, poet and master. While they did 
much to encourage popular song, they fettered all 
inspiration by stringent rules which prescribed cer- 
tain meters and rhythms, adherence to the words of 
Holy Writ, etc., as fundamentals of correct compo- 
sition. At the yearly contests, candidates were 
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severely marked upon their conformity to these rules. 
The most noted meistersinger was Hans Sachs (1494- 
1576). 


In his comic opera Die Meistersinger, Wagner pokes fun at their 
pedantic strictures, and contrasts their narrowness of vision with the 
romantic inspiration of the young knight, Walther von Stolzing, in 
love with Eva, the goldsmith’s daughter. In the opera Hans Sachs, 
however, regulates the youthful exuberance of Walther, so that his 
song is made to satisfy the formal requirements of good taste. 


MEDIAEVAL INSTRUMENTS 


It was natural that the music of the early Christians 
should at first be exclusively vocal, since they took 
every means to avoid the notice of their persecutors. 
By the fifth century, references are made to the em- 
ployment of lyres in the church services; but all 
others finally gave place to that “king of instru- 
ments,” the organ. 

About 170 B. C. an Alexandrian mechanic invented 
a so-called hydraulic organ, in which the wind-supply 
was furnished by water pressure. This instrument 
was popular at Rome in the time of Nero (emperor 
54-68 A. D.), but was afterwards lost sight of. Prob- 
ably, however, its principles were carried out in the 
East, whence an organ was sent to Pepin, father of 
Charlemagne, in the eighth century. From time to 
time during the middle ages, organs are recorded, 
the earliest of which had a compass of but one octave. 
In their primitive construction, these organs consisted 
of a row of upright pipes, each of which sounded 
when a valve at its base was opened to admit the 
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wind, forced in, by two or more bellows. These 
valves were manipulated by “sliders” — strips of 
wood which the organist could push in and pull out 
by knobs at the ends, arranged in.a row like a key- 
board. ; 

To increase the tone, other rows of pipes were 
added, so arranged that when a given slider was 
pulled out all the pipes con- 
nected with it sounded at 
once. Such an organ, built 
at Winchester, England, in 
951 A. D., had 400 pipes 
and 26 bellows, requiring 
the services of seventy strong 
men. As each slider con- 
trolled ten pipes, the noise 
was terrific. “Like thunder 
the iron tones batter the Gy ue oe 
ear,” says a contemporary, “so that it may receive 


no sound but that alone.” It is difficult to see how 
such an instrument could be used to beautify the 


church service. Probably it played the plain-song 
-melody before the latter was sung. 


No radical improvements were made till nearly 
1200, when a keyboard was added. For a long time 
the keys were very clumsy, since each one was from 
four to six inches wide, and consequently had to be 
struck by the organist’s clenched fist—whence he was 
called “organ-beater.” By the fifteenth century, 
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smaller organs were also in use—the positive, which 
could be moved about the church, and the portative, 
which could be carried about by a strap over the 
shoulder. 


During the fifteenth century, the great and positive 
organs were united in an instrument with more than 
one manual; the keys were reduced to a more practi- 
cable size; and pedals were added. With the inven- 
tion of stops, too, the organist was given control over 
varieties of tone; so that after 1500 organs began to 
assume their present form, although improvements 
have continued from that time to this, and seem likely 
to do so in the future. 

Most important of the secular instruments were 
those with strings, of which the lyres and harps were 
the oldest. In Beowulf, the great English epic of the 
sixth century, the harp is mentioned. Chaucer (thir- 
teenth century) says of the Friar in his Canterbury 
Pilgrimage: 

Wel couthe he synge and pleyen on a Rote, 
And in his harping when that he hadde sunge 


His eyen twynkled in his hed aright 
As don the starres in the frosty night. 


The harp and the rote (a form of the lyre) are 
shown on page 54. 


Predecessors of the popular lute were the gittern, 
citole, mandora, etc., all of which had flat bodies, and 
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HARP ROTE 
(Cythara teutonica) 12th or 13th Century 
(Cythara anglica) 


strings which were plucked or struck. Here is a git- 
tern of the early fourteenth century: 


GITTERN 
(Early 14th Century) 
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Table instruments of the zither variety were the 
psaltery and dulcimer, of which the former was 
played by plucking the strings and the latter by strik- 
ing them with little hammers. 


ENGLISH DULCIMER 
(Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


Predecessors of the viol family (stringed instru- 


THREE-STRINGED VIELLE 
(13th Century) 


THREE-STRINGED 
GIGUE 


(13th Century) 
ments played with a bow) were plentiful, embracing 
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the Welsh crwth, the Oriental rebec, the vielle, the 
gigue, etc. Of these the vielle was par excellence the 
instrument of the troubadour, which he always wore 
strung over his back, and on which he played ritornel- 
los before and after the verses of his song. 

In instruments such as the organistrum and the 
symphony, a revolving wheel was applied to the 
strings, to produce a continuous tone. 

Wind instruments were of all varieties—the re- 
corder, flute, shawm, pipe, the horn and cornet, trum- 
pet, sackbut, bagpipe, etc. 

Our survey of mediaeval music has brought us to 
about the year 1400, thus traversing what might be 
called the apprenticeship period of our own musical 
system. While this epoch is replete with crude ex- 
periments and while musical progress was apparently 
slow, especially in the early centuries, nevertheless 
it resulted in the invention of two important factors, 
the like of which had never before been conceived: 
namely, part-writing and musical notation, of which 
the one opened the door to a new world of combined 
melodies and chord progressions, and the other made 
it possible to transmit these combinations by definite 
records. Furthermore, down the middle ages flowed 
two streams of musical resources which, at first quite 
distinct, grew steadily in volume until they finally 
united about the twelfth century. The one, in the 
monasteries, sought to solve necessary technical prob- 
lems; and the other, springing from the hearts of the 
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common people, accumulated those formal and rhyth- 
mic elements which should ultimately vitalize and 
humanize the results of such technical studies. 


10. 


We 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II 


What was the attitude of the early Christians toward 
music? Distinguish between their “psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.” 

What changes in the church services began in the 
fourth century? 

Describe the plain-song, and the modes on which it was 
based. Distinguish between two kinds of plain-song 
melodies. 

Show how singers were trained for the choirs in the 
churches and monasteries. How were these choirs con- 
ducted? 

Define the hexachordal system, imitation, and the Gui- 
donian hand. 

What was the organum, and what species of organum 
developed? 

What was discant, and how did it become popular? 
Show its uses and apparent abuses. What name was 
finally applied to the combination of different mel- 
odies? 

Describe the origin and character of the neumes. What 
were the principal neumes, and how did they change in 
shape? 

Show how the four-lined staff and the clef signs de- 
veloped. 

By what means were time-values given to notes? De- 
scribe other signs that have to do with time-values. 
How did the organ develop? 
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12. Briefly describe some of the mediaeval instruments 
with strings. 

13. Name some mediaeval wind instruments. 

14. Summarize the progress of music in mediaeval times. 
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ANCIENT HEBREW 

Aw Horachmim V. 

Birchos Kohanim  V. 

Weseeraw olecho V. 

W’nemar loi hibit owoja_ V. 
ANCIENT GREEK 

Hymn to Apollo V. 
GuIpo OF AREZZO 

Solfeggio System from Hymn to St. John the Baptist V. 
GREGORIAN Hicu Mass, THE 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo  V. 
Saint AMBROSE 


Veni Creatore Spiritus (Hymn of Charlemagne)  V. 
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GREEK CHURCH 

Kinonikon V. 

Kyrie Kekraxa V. 
CRUSADE SONGS 

Crusaders’ Hymn V. 

Duke of Marlborough V. 

War Song of the Normans V. 
TROUBADOUR SONGS 

J’ai encor un tel pate V. 

Merci clamant V. 

Pour mal tems, ni pour gelee_ V. 

Robins m’aime_ V. 

When the Nightingale shall sing (de Coucy) 
MINNESINGER 

Summertime (von Reuenthal)  V. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD 
E HAVE seen how the troubadours and 


trouvéres popularized the new methods of dis- 
cant and counterpoint in their gay chansons, pastor- 
elles, rondeaux, etc. So pleasing were the results, 
that their ideas were eagerly adopted and further 
elaborated by musicians in other countries, especially 
those lying just north of France. In the busy com- 
mercial cities of the Netherlands, indeed, which had 
emerged from the mediaeval epoch, art was encour- 
aged no less than trade; and in consequence a distin- 
guished line of composers forged to the front who 
became the unchallenged musical leaders of the 
world. Emphasizing at first the popular element in 
their works, they soon applied themselves to the 
enrichment of the church service in their motets (con- 
trapuntal anthems) and especially in settings of the 
musical portions of the Mass. 

An important device which was much employed was 
imitation between the voice-parts. In the strictest 
form of such imitation, called the canon, one voice 
followed another at a respectful distance, singing the 
same melody. Englishmen point with pride to a 
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remarkable specimen of this sort of writing, dating 
from about 1240, and probably written in the abbey 
of Reading by a monk, John of Fornsete.! In this 
composition, four voices enter one after the other, 
each beginning when the one before has reached the 
cross: 


N°18a. Old English Canon 


Tenors JOHN of FORNSETE 


(Circa 1226) 


(2 eee eee 


Sum-mer is i - cu- men -in, Lhu- de sing cuc- 
Sum-mer is a - com- ing in, Loud - ly sing cuck - 


= eS 


Grow- eth sed ae blow- eth med, And 


. 005 Grow - eth seed and ie eth ae) Ast 
= Se 
springth - wo - de Sing cuc - Cu. 
spring - eth woud a - new; Sing cuck - vo. 


Meanwhile, two other voices are repeating the fol- 
lowing pes (foot): 


N°18b 


sing | cuc -| cu, 


3S oF z 


Sing cuc - cu, Sing  cuc - cu fu, | 


Observe that the principal part in early contrapuntal works was 
called the tenor (from tenere, to hold). Since the above four canonic 
parts are of equal value, they are all assigned to “tenors.” 


Music was stimulated by the private chapels of 
kings, princes and prelates, which were early estab- 
lished throughout Europe. The Royal Chapels of 


1See Frontispiece. 
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France and England were especially lavish; although 
the Papal, or Sistine Chapel at Rome eventually took 
the leadership, becoming a nurturing place for 
singers and composers. In each chapel the music 
was in charge of a choirmaster, chosen not only for 
his qualities of leadership, but also for his ability to 
write music for the services. 


NETHERLAND COMPOSERS 


In the early fifteenth century, England was closely 
connected with the Duchy of Burgundy, across the 
channel. Hence it is not surprising that the leading 
English musician of the epoch, John Dunstable 
(d. 1453) is usually classed with the Netherlanders. 
While only a few of his works have survived, these 
are sufficient to justify his continental reputation. Of 
many contemporary Netherland musicians, William 
Dufay (d. 1474) wrote pretentious motets and masses. 
Especially significant, however, are his secular chan- 
sons, which possess real spontaneity and charm, as 
in the following Spring Song. 

After Dufay, polyphonic writing increased rapidly 


Ne°19 Spring Song WILLIAM DUFAY 
Res-ve- lons nous res-ve - lons a- mour- eux 


SS 


A lons ent bien tos au |may 


Contra Tenor os s f, 
Tenor a Bs = z Z e- 


Ne es lons ent bien -tos au 


‘a 
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lons au bois tan- tost en cL — Hy ‘te et chan-te - 


ror =i e 
es eel 
A-lons Jent bien 
= a > 
: o7 — 
may A -  lons ent # os au may 


un vi - re-lay pour sa da- me 


- sn 


A lons ent bien tos au may 
se-fons plus joi- eux. Instruments 
oo ree ao ==! 
ent bien tos au |may 


ca 
es fat S5%p = 
A 


lons ent bien tos au may 


in complexity. Other voice-parts were added, so that 
twenty-four or even more were sometimes employed; 
and these were woven together in an intricate web, 
the object of which was chiefly to show the com- 
poser’s ingenuity. Since in church music the words, 
jumbled together in the conflicting parts, became 
quite unintelligible, composers had no scruples in 
using for the principal part some popular song, of 
which even the secular words were retained: a current 
song, The Armed Man, for instance, figured many 
times in this capacity. Canons, too, were written in 
all sorts of curious forms, with Latin inscriptions to 
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indicate how the voices were to proceed. The di- 
rections “look in the mirror” or ‘‘walk like a crab,” 
for instance, meant that the second voice was to sing 
the leading part backwards; while “turn night into 
day” meant that the follower should sing the black 
notes as if they were white: that is, twice as slow as 
sung by the leader. 

Chief of all these note-jugglers was Johannes 
Okeghem (d. 1495), who served under three kings 
in the Royal Chapel of France. It remained for his 
pupil, Josquin des Prés (d. 1521), however, to intro- 
duce emotion and sentiment into music,—an attempt 
which had been woefully neglected by his predeces- 
sors, and in which he succeeded so well as to win from 
Martin Luther the encomium that “Des Prés masters 
the notes, while other composers are mastered by 
them.” At different times he served several Euro- 
pean monarchs, especially Louis XII of France, for 
whom he wrote a canon in which, since Louis had a 
very limited voice-range, the vox regis (voice of the 
king) sings a single note over and over. He left 
many works, some of them on singular texts, such as 
his settings of the genealogies in the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. 

By this time the fame of the Netherland musicians 
resounded throughout Europe, and we find them 
occupying important posts in France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany and Austria. Josquin’s new expressive 
style, too, voicing the more human spirit of the six- 
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teenth century, was eagerly welc 
by his followers, of whom Or- 
landus Lassus (d. 1594) was 
chief. A native of Mons, Lassus 
finally settled in Munich, where 
he was held in high esteem. Of 
his religious motets and masses, 
the seventeen Penitential Psalms 
are best known. It was in his 
secular works, however,—madri- 
gals, canzonets, musical jokes, 


omed and furthered 


LASSUS 


etc.—that he struck a new note of harmonic clearness 


and graceful word painting, as in this excerpt from 
his madrigal Matona, Lovely Maiden: 


No. 20. Refrain from ee Lovely Maide 


Don, don, don, di - ri, di - xi, 


n ORLANDUS LASSUS 


don, don, 


He = 


Don, don, don, di-41, di - ri 


R don, don, don, 


Don, don, don, 5 Et diz Th, don, don, don, don, 


° 


pla st sey PRE) 


Don, don, don, di- ri. di- ri, don don 
i don, don, don, don, don, don. 
don, don, don, don. 


= 


don, don,don, don, don,don,don,don, don, don, don, don. 


Nonsense words, such as the above, often furnished the refrain to 


the madrigal, which was a merry part-son 


eg, based on the more dig- 


nified church motet, but of a naive, pastoral character. 
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THE ITALIAN MASTERS 


We must now shift the scene of action to Italy, the 
land of song, where the people were amply fitted by 
language and temperament to bring into full flower 
the achievements of the Netherlanders. Especially 
receptive of new ideas was Venice, Queen of the 
Adriatic, whose ships furnished constant intercourse 
with far-off peoples, and whose brilliant skies incited 
the vivid imagination of poets, painters and musi- 
cians. Here, in the ninth century, was erected the 
Byzantine church of St. Mark’s, with its lavish Orien- 
tal decorations; and in this church the installation of 
two organs about 1500 opened a new field for instru- 
mental work. Adrian Willaert, a Netherlander, who 
directed the music here from 1527 till his death in 
1562, took advantage of these opportunities to employ 
two complete choirs, which could be used either to- 
gether or antiphonally. He had the good sense, too, 
to write for these choirs in a more direct, simpler 
style than was previously the custom, with a clearer 
definition of phrases and sections and a greater em- 
phasis on massed chords. His versatility is shown in 
the fact that he is called the “father of the madrigal,” 
which was the fruit of his excursions into secular 
forms. 

The spirit of innovation in Venice further inspired 
the music of such composers as Claudio Merulo 
(1533-1604) and the two Gabrielis, Andrea (d. 1586) 
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and Giovanni (1557-1613?), all of whom were in turn 
organists of St. Mark’s. In their search for color, 
these men introduced a chromatic element that tended 
to break down the boundaries of the old modes, and 
to establish our modern scales. Turning their atten- 
tion also to the gay street songs, such as the canzona, 
frottola and villanella, they embodied the sparkling 
rhythms of these songs in both vocal and instrumental 
compositions, the latter written mainly for organ or 
clavier. 

Quite different ideals were encouraged at Rome, 
where, as the centre of ecclesiastical authority, the 
emphasis was placed upon a more austere and un- 
worldly type of music. Many distinguished musi- 
cians were from time to time connected with the Papal 
Chapel, such as the Netherlanders Dufay, Des Prés, 
and later Jacob Arcadelt (d. about 1560). It re- 
mained, however, for a native-born Italian to carry 
the purely vocal style to its highest pinnacle. 

Giovanni Pierluigi, called Palestrina from the little 
village near Rome where he was born about 1526, ac- 
quired such local fame as an organist that, in 1551, 
he was made choirmaster of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
Introduced somewhat arbitrarily into the Papal choir 
by Pope Julian III, in 1555, he was dismissed after 
six month’s service by a succeeding pope, who insisted 
on the rule against the employment of married 
singers,—an indignity later atoned for by Palestrina’s 
appointment as composer to the Papal choir. After 
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serving as choirmaster at two other leading Roman 
churches, he was recalled to St. Peter’s in 1571, where 
he remained till his death, in 1594. 

That Palestrina far outshone other composers of his 
day is attested by a notable incident of his career. 
Toward the close of the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563), the sub- 
ject of church music was warmly 
discussed, and a committee of 
cardinals was appointed to re- 
form such abuses as the hopeless 
confusion of words and the use 
of popular songs in the mass. 
After due deliberation, this 
committee chose three of Pales- PALESTRINA 
trina’s masses, especially the so-called Mass of Pope 
Marcellus, as models of clarity and beauty,—thus 
winning for him the title of Saviour of Church Music. 

To examine these and others of Palestrina’s works 
is to agree on the wisdom of the committee’s choice; 
for in them we find the acme of perfection in poly- 
phonic writing. All the old crudities of melodic and 
harmonic progression are here swept away, and in 
their place is a smooth, etherial flow of tone, in which 
the voices combine with a grand simplicity and im- 
personal style that suggests the lofty architecture and 
the mystical atmosphere of the mediaeval cathedral. 
Consider, for instance, the Kyrie which begins the 
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Mass of Pope Marcellus. Here six voices enter in 
succession, each announcing the sustained, impressive 
theme; again, groups of voices answer one another in 
lighter measures; and finally the full chorus takes up 
the jubilant refrain. 

But the pleasure in listening to this type of music 
comes not only from its ease and charm of inter- 
mingled melodies, but also from the intrinsic beauty 
of the chords which these melodies produce. Pales- 
trina wrote with no conscious modulation from one 
key to another, such as developed after his time: his 
compositions are based on the plain-song modes, and 
chromatics are used only to effect smoother voice- 
movements; but the germs of our modern harmonic 
system are present, with occasional quite modern 
cadences in new keys, as in this excerpt from the end- 
ing of his setting of the Latin hymn Stabat Mater: 


No 21. Stabat Mater 
1st Chorus i OTORGT Ee 


PALESTHIMA 
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Conceive these progressions as sung by two respon- 
sive choirs with the subtle nuance and smooth, melodic 
tone of the Italian voices, and you will form some 
conception of the “Palestrina style,’—that style 
which incited many followers but no equals; that 
style which “recalls the golden light of the Eternal 
City at sundown.” 

Palestrina’s activity as a composer is shown in over 
90 masses, 500 motets and other church pieces. A 
number of sprightly madrigals, written in his earlier 
years, he afterwards spurned, as unbefitting the dig- 
nity of a church composer. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music 


It repeatedly happens that when a given type of 
music is approaching its climax, another type is in 
the early stages of development. So, while Pales- 
trina was producing his masterpieces of vocal poly- 
phony, a new type of instrumental polyphony was 
already forging to the front. . 

This new type was at first associated mainly with 
keyboard instruments. { We-have-seen-how)the organ 
assumed its chief modern characteristics during the 
1Z. K. Pyne: Palestrina. 
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sixteenth century. At the same time came the use 
of several forms of stringed instruments with keys, 
all of which are grouped under the name of claviers. 
At first regarded merely as a convenient household 
substitute for the organ, these smaller instruments 
were soon found to have interesting possibilities of 
their own, so that they became the subject for indivi- 
dual compositions. There were two classes of 
claviers: the clavichords, in which the tone was pro- 
duced by striking the strings by means of little metal 
tangents affixed to the inner ends of the keys; and 
the harpsichords, in which the strings were plucked 
by quills. The tone of the clavichords was exceed- 
ingly weak and tenuous, but capable of shades of 
dynamic expression; while that of the harpsichords 
was more brilliant, but susceptible of little, if any 
variation. Clavichords were in rectangular form, 
and harpsichords in triangular form; although both 
forms were used with the smaller instruments, called 
spinets, virginals, etc. 

Clavier playing was cultivated in Venice equally 
with the organ, especially among the young ladies in 
the convents. Ina letter from a poet to his daughter, 
refusing her request to be allowed to study the clavi- 
chord, he says: “In order to play well, thou must 
needs give up ten or twelve years to practice, without 
thinking of aught else. . . . Therefore content thy- 
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self with the pursuit of the science and the practice 
of needlework.” 

Rome, of course, afforded exceptional opportuni- 
ties to organists, of whom Girolamo Frescobaldi 
(d. 1644) was especially noted for his virtuosity and 
inventive genius. Asa proof of his prowess, it is said 
that his first performance at St. Peter’s, of which he 
was appointed organist in 1628, attracted a concourse 
of 30,000 people! 

What is known as the golden age of English music 
was at its height during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(r. 1558-1603). Before this time a new impetus 
had been given musi- 
cal composition by the 
protestant reformation |} 
which placed Henry : 
VII at the head of the 
church, and which re- |} 
sulted in an English ]| 


prayer book that called 


WILLIAM BYRD 


for a complete new set- 
ting of the musical portions. Composers, many of 
them connected with the Chapel Royal, rose to the 
occasion; and by Elizabeth’s time the church music 
was in a flourishing condition. Of many organists, 
Dr. John Bull (1563-1628) came especially under her 
patronage, which was also extended to other writers 
for the virginal, on which she is said to have been 
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an expert performer. The so-called Fitz-William 
Virginal Book, now preserved at Cambridge, bears 


witness in its 418 manuscript 
pages to the activity and inge- 
nuity of the composers of the 
day, among whom, besides Dr. 
Bull, Thomas Morley (d. 1604), 
Thomas Tallis (d. 1585), Wil- 
liam Byrd (1543?-1623), and 
Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 
were particularly famous. The 
last and most brilliant of this 


PURCELL 


early school was Henry Purcell (1658?-1695), who 
wrote dramatic works, church anthems and clavier 


pieces with equal skill. 


Clavier music was a welcome diversion at the 


court of Louis XIV of France 
(r. 1643-1715), who delighted to 
listen while his chief clavicinists 
Jacques Champion (d. 1670) 
and the latter’s greater suc- 
cessor Francois Couperin (1668- 
1733) played his favorite dances 
and mimicked birds, animals, 
scenes and people in music 
that resembles the furbelowed 
fashions of the day. Trills and 


FRANCOIS COUPERIN 


turns decorated each phrase, as at the beginning of 
Couperin’s Rondeau Les Bergeries: 
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N°22. Les Bergeries FRANCOIS COUPERIN 


While clavier music was slow to advance in Ger- 
many, exceptional stress was placed on organ music, 
on account of its prominence in the protestant church. 
From the beginning of the Reformation of which he 
was the author, Martin Luther (1483-1546) realized 
the value of giving the people a real and vital share 
in the services; and for this purpose he compiled 
from every available source a great variety of pop- 
ular hymns, to which the name chorale was given. 
These chorales were sung by the congregation; and 
the accompanying parts were rendered at first by the 
choir, but later on by the organ. Here then was a 
chance for the organist to show his inventiveness not 
only in new and attractive harmonizations, but also 
in writing complete compositions, based on chorale 
tunes, to be used as preludes or incidental music in 
the services. 

With all these demands in different countries for 
organ music, many forms were evolved. Since their 


% 
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whole training had previously been based on writing 
for voices, composers at first transferred the voice- 
methods to their instrumental works. In certain 
forms that resulted, such as the canzona, ricercare 
and fugue, the voice-parts were carried out on organ 
or clavier just as strictly as though they were to be 
performed by singers. Greatest of all these forms 
was the fugue, in which the voices entered one after 
another, announcing alternately a subject and its an- 
swer. This exposition was followed by a develop- 
ment section, in which keys were varied and the 
voice-writing became more complex; until in the. 
closing section the tangled skein was unravelled and 
the home-key was attained. 

Meanwhile, however, many organists tried their 
hand in more novel and free forms,—the prelude, 
toccata (touch piece), fantasia, ete.—in which chord 
progressions were interspersed with fanciful runs or 
embellishments. At first these running passages were 
merely an incoherent play on notes; but later they 
were organized by some little figure that was used 
over and over, as in this Prelude by Orlando Gibbons: 


No23. Prelude 
Figura ORLANDO GIBBONS 


Vivace 


———— a 
— 
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Observe that in these four waeaclites rhe initial four-note figure 
appears ten times, on varying degrees of the scale. 

At first, too, pieces were written indiscriminatingly 
for either organ or clavier; but it was soon discovered 
that a lighter, more popular type of music was better 
adapted to the latter instrument. Accordingly, com- 
posers turned to the folk-dances, which they wrote in 
_ groups called swites, each suite consisting of several 
movements in the same key but of contrasting styles: 
for example, a contrapuntal allemande; a sprightly 
courante; a dignified sarabande; and a lively gigue 
(jig). Another device for enlarging upon the dances, 
especially cultivated in England, was to follow a 
simple tune by a set of variations, or doubles. 

Instrumental music received its most compelling 
impulse, however, from the rapid growth during the 
seventeenth century of the opera (page 164). As 
accompaniment to the soloists, opera writers em- 
ployed a varying number of instruments, which were 
at first chosen from the many popular types accord- 
ing to individual fancy, and were held together by a 
free use of the harpsichord. By the year 1700, how- 
ever, something like a stabilized orchestra was estab- 


lished, with the instruments of the violin type as its 
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chief factor. Gradually, too, this orchestra rose to 
a position of greater importance, emphasizing situa- 
tions and characters by descriptive musical devices. 
Occasionally the singing was relieved by purely in- 
strumental passages; and as introduction to the opera 
a somewhat elaborate overture was employed. 

In consequence, there was soon a general demand 
for this new and attractive diversion of instrumental 
music. It became the prevailing fad for wealthy 
connoisseurs to support their own musical establish- 
ments; so that throughout Italy and Germany the 
number of small orchestras quickly multiplied. 
Makers of instruments hastened to supply the urgent 
demand for their products. In Italy, for instance, 
the Amatis, Stradivari and Guarneri produced violins 
of unsurpassed excellence. 

With better instruments, too, players rapidly ad- 
vanced in technic, so that individuals emerged from 
the common ranks as expert 
soloists, — thus beginning the 
reign of the virtuoso. Of a 
line of Italian violinists who ex- 
celled as both performers and 
composers, the “father” was 
Archangelo Corelli (1653-1713), 
the popular leader of Cardinal ae 
Ottoboni’s orchestra at Rome. — arcnanceLo corELLr 
How thoroughly Corelli’s style was adapted to the 
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capacity of the violin may be seen by the following 
theme from one of his sonatas: 


N° 24 Theme from Violin Sonata ARCHANGELO CORELIA 
pee == aoa 


gry ep Pe 


To these compositions, which consisted of a group 
of several short pieces or “movements,” these violin- 
ists often gave the name of sonatas (sound-pieces) in 
distinction from the cantatas (vocal pieces). Some- 
times these sonatas were merely suites of dances, like 
those of the early clavier composers (page 73); but 
often movements of a more dignified, fugal character 
were introduced. In their more extended form, 
where elaborate solo work was reinforced by an or- 
chestral background, these sonatas were called con- 
certos. 


J. 'S. Baca 


Thus experiments in new forms and styles went on 
with more or less success for over a hundred years 
after Palestrina’s death, until two men came to the 
fore who possessed the genius to realize that for which 
their predecessors had been striving. 

The first and greatest of these masters was Johann 
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Sebastian Bach, born March 21, 1685 in the Thur- 
ingian town of Eisenach. 
That he should be destined 
for a musical career was a 
matter of course, since he 
came of a family whose 
musical prowess had been 
renowned since about 1500. 
On the death of his parents 
when he was ten years old, 


he was transferred to the 
care of an elder brother who 
was organist at Ordruf, where he advanced rapidly 
in clavier playing. While here, the story goes, he 
copied a book of valuable manuscript compositions 
by moonlight, thus incurring the anger of his brother, 
who promptly confiscated his work. 

At fifteen he became choirboy at Ltineburg, where 
he was in close touch with the best choral music of 
the day, and whence he visited the nearby town of 
Hamburg, to hear the great organist Reinken play. 
A short experience as violinist in the court band at 
Weimar was followed by an organ position (1703) at 
Arnstadt. There he was censured for his daring in- 
novations in organ extemporization, and also for his 
extended stay at Liibeck (North Germany) to which 
town he had journeyed on foot to hear the Advent 
concerts given by the distinguished Danish organist 
Buxtehude. A brief period as organist at Miihl- 


J. S. BACH 
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hausen was followed by his appointment as court 
organist at Weimar. Here, during the next ten years, 
he won the reputation of being the leading organist 
of his day, and also wrote his finest organ works, as 
well as some of his church cantatas. In 1717 he re- 
moved to Cothen, as music director to the young 
Prince, there composing mainly for orchestral instru- 
ments and the clavier. fis final years were spent 
at Leipsic, where from 1723 to his death in 1750 he 
performed the duties of cantor at the Thomasschule 
and director of music in the two leading churches. 
This was the epoch of his greatest choral composi- 
tions,—many of the cantatas, the Passions, and the 
Mass in B minor. A joyful event of his later life 
was an invitation to the court at Potsdam, where he 
was received with signal honor by Frederick the 
Great. Blindness saddened the last year of his life. 

From the above sketch it may be seen how thor- 
oughly instrumental was Bach’s outlook on music. 
Every species of organ music was glorified by his 
magic touch, which invested the free forms of the 
prelude, toccata, fantasia, etc., and the strict form of 
the fugue with a new emotional content. Thus a 
limitless technical facility in all the wiles of counter- 
point was used only as a means for forceful expres- 
sion. How thoroughly his style was adapted to the 
instrument may be seen from the subject of the great 
organ fugue in G minor: 
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N° 25. Subject of Fugue in G minor 
Andante con moto Sa ie oe 
Sug Seas aL = eee 
mf 
EE SS 
[= saea See = ate 


It is evident that this theme is quite removed by 


its angular outline from the vocal melody, while it is 
easily executed on the manuals and is especially 
adapted to the pedals of the organ. 

No less masterly are the less pretentious works 
written for the clavichord,—an instrument dear to 
Bach on account of its expressive possibilities. Bach 
boldly abandoned the old true scale, by which one 
could play in only a few keys on a given instrument, 
in favor of the tempered scale, in which the semi- 
tones are all relatively equal, thus making it possible 
to modulate from any key to any other whatsoever. 
And in defence of his theory he wrote (1722) twenty- 
four preludes and fugues, one in each major and 
minor key. In later years these were supplemented 
by a similar collection, the whole forty-eight con- 
stituting his Well-Tempered Clavichord, which has 
ever since been the bulwark of pianists. Here again 
the outstanding feature is the subordination of limit- 
less technic to intimate expression, which ranges 
(Vol. 1) in the preludes from the dramatic No. 21 to 
the tender No. 8, and in the fugues from the contem- 
plative No. 1 to the buoyant No. 5. A sample of how 
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the subject may overlap itself in the different voices 
(in the part of the development called the stretto) is 
shown in this excerpt from the Fugue No. 1, where 
in six measures the subject occurs eight times: 


NO26. Stretto of Fugue N°1, from Well-Tempered Clavichord 


J. S. BACH 


Entrances of the subject are indicated thus: *. 


Of slighter pieces, written mainly for the education 
of his children, his fifteen Two-part Inventions, each 
accompanied by its Three-part Symphony are models 
of clever and compact polyphony. Six French Suites, 
written°“somewhat in the style of Couperin, are less 
elaborate than the six English Suites and the six 
Partiturs (another name for the suite), in each of 


8 
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which the movements are more highly organized, es- 
pecially in the opening Preludes. A masterpiece in 
free style is the Chromatic Fantasy (followed by an 


THOMAS CHURCH AND SCHOOL, LEIPZIG, 1723 


extensive fugue), in which cascading chords are in- 
terrupted by a highly dramatic scene. In harpsi- 
chord style is the brilliant Italian Concerto, with its 
fast, slow and lively movements, modeled after the 
accepted Italian Overture. 
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Passing over his orchestral and chamber works, 
which comprise overtures, suites, sonatas, concertos, 
etc., for various groups of instruments, we come to 
his choral compositions. Of these the most numer- 
ous are the church cantatas, of which he wrote about 
300. Of larger works the Christmas Oratorio is 
really a group of cantatas; while the great Mass in 
B minor is colossal in scope. 

It was an ancient German custom to present during 
Holy Week the story of Christ’s Passion. In early 
times this story was merely chanted by the priests; 
later on it was given a contrapuntal setting, in the 
style of a motet; and finally, influenced by the opera, 
it was rendered more dramatic by the introduction of 
vocal solos and an orchestral accompaniment. Bach 
set the seal of his genius upon this last form in his 
five Passions, of which the masterpiece is the Passion 
according to St. Matthew. Here, events are either 
narrated by the tenor voice, or made more vivid by 
actual characters: Peter, John, Pilate and Christ him- 
self, whose words are always made the more impres- 
sive by an acompaniment of sustained strings. The 
chorus sometimes comments on the action and some- 
times graphically rushes into it, as when the disciples 
answer Jesus’ avowal that one of them should betray 
him: 
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N° 27. Chorus from St. Matthew Passion Tord Fant 1s S. BACH 


1? is it I? Lord, is it I? 1s it 


Lord, is it I? 


fou! 


Lord, 7 hte BY 
iSite Lea iseit a2 


t 


es a 


1? is it 


or in the dissonant shout “Barrabas!” when Pilate 
asks the crowd, “Which then shall I release unto 
you?” 

In contrast to the stirring action come the majestic- 
ally tender chorales, on words such as “O sacred 
head, now wounded,” in which the congregation voice 
the sentiments of all hearts, as the pathetic scenes 
succeed one another. Harmonized with Bach’s rare 
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contrapuntal skill, these chorales lend an irresistible 
atmosphere of melancholy beauty to the whole pic- 
ture. 


HANDEL 


On February 23, 1685, one month before Bach and 
in the Saxon town of Halle, only eighty miles from 
Eisenach, the second of our two great masters, George 
Frideric Handel, was born. With no musical an- 
cestry and despite the wishes of 
his father, a barber-surgeon, 
who intended him for a lawyer, 
young George became such an 
“infant prodigy” on the clavier 
and organ that at the instance 
of the Duke of Weissenfels, 
who was struck by his playing, 


he was put seriously to work 
(Hrém: portray ty Dénet) With Zachatl,orzanist of tthe 
Halle cathedral. Thus, amply equipped as_per- 
former and composer, he set out at eighteen for Ham- 
burg, where he rapidly rose from violinist in the 
opera house to the position of chief harpsichordist. 
Encouraged by the success of three original operas, 
he visited Italy in 1706, where his fame was estab- 
lished by his Agrippina, given at Venice. Returning 
to Germany, he was made chapel-master to the Elector 


of Hanover (afterwards George I of England); but 
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his restless spirit soon drove him to England, where 
he finally settled for the rest of his life, becoming a 
naturalized British subject. The story of his first 
years in England is one of ceaseless activity as com- 
poser, as director of the Royal Opera, and afterwards 
as manager of his own opera troupe. For a time he 
reigned supreme in London; but with the waning 
interest in opera he for a long time played a losing 
game. Nothing daunted, however, by two financial 
failures and by broken health, he turned to oratorio,’ 
finally regaining, by a series of glorious works, that 
commanding place in English music which he has 
ever since occupied. Though blind from 1750, his 
activity continued to the end, since he presided at the 
organ in a performance of his Messiah only a few 
days before his death, in 1759. His burial in West- 
minster Abbey was attended by 3000 people. We 
quote from a memorial poem printed at the time in 
the London Gazetteer: 

To melt the soul, to captivate the ear, 

(Angels his melody might deign to hear), 

T’anticipate on Earth the joys of Heaven 

Was Handel’s task: to him the power was given! 


* * * * * *% a? * 


“O for Elijah’s car,” great Handel cry’d. 
Messiah heard his voice, and Handel dy’d. 


1The oratorio was at first merely a sacred form of the opera, dating, 
like the latter, from about 1600, and first given in the oratory of a 
Roman church (whence its name). It afterwards assumed a more 
distinctively choral character, and, by the time of Bach and Handel, 
was generally rendered in church or concert, without scenic acces- 


sories. 
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Handel’s special field of work was in the one form 
of music for which Bach had no use, namely, the 
opera. Written according to the stiff, conventional 
rules of the day, however, his forty operas are now 
permanently shelved, save for some: immortal num- 
bers, such as the well-known Largo from Xerxes. 
Most of his twenty-four oratorios, too, are now for- 
gotten. But time has been powerless to dim the 
glory of his Messiah, in which his finest qualities are 
preserved. In the spring of 1741, Handel was appar- 
ently at the end of his resources, both physical and 
financial. But the reception of a new libretto based 
on the birth and life of Christ put new blood into his 
veins, so that in a fever heat he wrote the score of 
Messiah in twenty-four days. At the completion of 
the Hallelujah Chorus he exclaimed, with tears in his 
eyes, “I did think I did see all Heaven before me, 
and the great God himself!” And indeed, in contrast 
to Bach’s Passion Music, which represents a service 
of profound devotion, the Messiah is an ecstatic 
vision. “‘While Bach is on his knees in the Holy of 
Holies,” says a writer, “Handel is leading a gaily 
robed procession through the echoing aisles of the 
church.” There are ringing choruses, backed by 
solid contrapuntal skill; and there are melodies, 
sometimes exacting in their vocal pyrotechnics, some- 
times soulful and sustained. Observe the smooth, 
Italian lilt in this theme, made of a scale that alter- 
nately descends and rises: 
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N28. Messiah 


HANDEL 
= SS 
He shall feed His flock like a shep - - herd. 


Again, notice the descriptive bravura of this bass 
aria: 

N°29 Messiah HANDEL 
== Sara rrrssese=se 


an a I as 3 a S255 ——— _ a 


And I will shake 


But it is Handel’s climaxes that show the experi- 
enced writer for the stage; and of such climaxes the 
best example is in the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. Throughout, | a ame 
this chorus is permeated by = Y 
the insistent motive: ee ty ace 
which vivifies the fugato themes, such as the follow- 
ing: 


(= SSeS 


For the Lord God om-ni - po-tent reign - eth. 


and 


Ne30c 


a BS SS 


And He shall reign for ev - er and_ ev - 


The sustained cry: 


Ne 30d 


= eee 


King of and Lord of Lords, _— 
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mounts ever higher and higher, till the whole closes 
in a blaze of glory. 

Like Bach, Handel wrote clavier, chamber and 
orchestral music; but these compositions, while 
handled with Teutonic thoroughness and articulate 
structure, lack the subtle harmonic effects, the rich 
chromatic texture and the intimately expressive qual- 
ities of Bach’s works. Occupied mainly with equally 
important and interchangeable voice-parts, both wrote 
for the orchestra without much regard for that in- 
dividual quality of the instruments which is so im- 
portant a factor in more modern music. Both men, 
indeed, were guided primarily by contrapuntal prin- 
ciples, and thus raised instrumental polyphony to the 
acme of perfection. But, especially in their dance 
music and vocal arias, both gravitated toward that 
harmonic basis which after them was to dominate 
musical composition. It is the further growth of this 
harmonic style which we are to consider in the next 
chapter. 


HIE 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III 


1. Where was the science of Counterpoint first developed, 
and what imitative form was popular? 
2. Name five prominent composers of the Netherlands 
school, briefly describing the work of each. 
3. Review the work of the Venetian composers. What 
were their chief contributions to music? 
4. Who was Palestrina, and what were the distinguished 
features in his music? 
5. Describe the two types of claviers. What was the 
progress of early clavier music in England and France? 
6. Mention some early organ composers and forms of 
organ music. 
7. How did the opera affect instrumental music? 
8. Sketch the lives of J. S. Bach and Handel. 
9. Describe Bach’s instrumental works, especially those 
for organ and clavier. 
10. Give some characteristics of Handel’s music, as shown 
in his Messiah. 
11. Compare the compositions of Bach and Handel as a 
whole. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDS AND ROLLS 


Records: 


V—Victor; C—Columbia; E—Edison 


Rolls: 
A—Ampico; D—Duo-Art; W—Welte-Mignon 


VOCAL 


CANON 
Sumer is icumen in (Old English, about 1225) V. 
ARCADELT (1514-1570) 
Il bianco cigno V. 
PALESTRINA (1515-1594.) 
Exultate Deo V. 
Gloria Patri V. 
Laudate Dominus  V. 
Popule Meus V. 
Lassus (1530-1594) 
Mon coeur se recommande a vous’ V. 
Vittoria (1540-1613) 
Improperia_ V. 
Byrp, WILLIAM (1542-1623) 
Ye sweet retreat D. 
ViADANA (1564-1645) 
Exultate Justi V. 
PRAETORIUS (1571-1621) 
To us is born Immanuel  V. 
Lawes, Henry (1595-1662) 
Back, shepherds, back  V. 
By the rushy fringed bank V. 
From the Heavens now I fly V. 
Masque of Comus (Milton)  V. 
Noble Lord and Lady bright V. 


THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD 


Now my task is smoothly done V. 
Sabrina Fair V. 
Sweet Echo V. 
PurceELi, HENRY (1658-1695) 
Come unto these yellow sands_ V. 
I attempt from love’s sickness to fly V. 
Bacu, J. S. (1685-1750) 
At eventide (Passion Music)  V. 
My heart ever faithful V; W. 
HANDEL (1685-1759) 
Angels ever bright and fair (Theodora)  V. 
Come and trip it as you go (L’Allegro) V. 
Every valley shall be exalted (Messiah) V 
Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) V,C,E; A 
Haste thee, nymph (L’Allegro) V. 
Hear me, ye winds and waves D. 
He shall feed His flock (Messiah) V, C. 
Hide me from day’s garish eye (Jl Pensieroso) 


I know that my Redeemer liveth (Messiah) V. 


Let me wander not unseen (L’Allegro)  V. 
Sound an alarm (Judas Maccabaeus) V. 


Why do the nations rage? (Messiah) V. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
PurceiL, Henry (1658-1695) 
Allemande OD. 
Minuet, G major D. 
CouPERIN (1668-1733) 
Gigue D. 
Little windmills, The D. 
Sarabande D. 
Baca; J. S. (1685-1750) 
Andante from Organ Prelude, in E minor D. 


Bourrée from Third ’Cello Suite <A, W. 


V. 
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Concerto for two violins V, C. 

French Suite, No. 6, E major A. 

Gavotte,in Bminor A, D, W. 

Gavottes and Air from Suite in DV. 

Inventions (two-part) Nos. 1, 6 and B D. 

Italian Concerto A, W. 

Organ Fantasia and Fugue, in D minor W. 

Prelude and Fugue, in A minor (Liszt) A, W. 

Prelude and Fugue, in Bb major D. 

Prelude and Fugue, in C# major D. 

Prelude and Fugue, in C minor A. 

Prelude and Fugue, in D major A, D. 

Prelude and Fugue, No. 5, Book 1 D. 

Toccata, in D minor W. 

Toccata and Fugue, in D minor D. 
HANDEL (1685-1759) 

Harmonious blacksmith D. 

Hornpipe D. 

Water music V, C. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CLASSIC PERIOD 


O MANY people, the term “classical music” 

means music which is not of a popular variety, 
and which they consequently find it difficult to under- 
stand; or, as an American humorist puts it, “music 
that is really a great deal better than it sounds.” In 
its more logical and restricted sense, however, the 
term “classic” applies mainly to music which has a 
harmonic basis and in which especial stress is placed 
on the formal elements of which it is composed. In- 
asmuch as this type attained its fullest stature in the 
latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it is 
distinctively represented in the works of the great 
masters of that epoch, namely, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Throughout the early polyphonic period, to nearly 
1600, music was considered almost wholly from its 
horizontal aspect; that is, from the flow of melodies, 
left'to right on the staff. But with the advent of the 
opera, in which solo singing with a subordinate in- 
strumental accompaniment was the prominent feature, 
the point of view radically changed, so that musicians 
began to consider primarily the vertical combinations 
of tones, or chords, both individually and in their 
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relation to one another. In other words, the interest 
in polyphony was chiefly melodic, while that in homo- 
phony (single melody and accompaniment) was 
chiefly harmonic. Even Bach and Handel, who were 
essentially polyphonic writers, followed the new har- 
monic principles of chord relationships, especially in 
their suites of dances. 

The study of chords was furthered also by a re- 
action against the mystic and impersonal style of 
Palestrina and his school, in favor of a more vital 
and human kind of music. As basis for this music, 
composers naturally turned to the popular folksongs 
and dances. But they immediately discovered that 
the forms of folk-music must be considerably ampli- 
fied before they could be made the vehicle for an art 
work of any considerable magnitude; hence they pro- 
ceeded to devise means for such amplification. 


GrowTtH oF Harmonic Forms 


As an example of a form of the folk-dance that 
was especially common, let us examine this Alle- 
mande from the first suite of Henry Purcell (page 
(3) 


Ne 31. Allemande from First Suite HENRY PURCELL 


n Andante eae Gple ete 


P 
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This dance consists of two equal parts, each of which is repeated. 
The first part modulates from the initial key, G, to a key of contrast, 
D; and the second part returns to G. Similar materials are used in 
the two parts, especially in the final measures of each, which are 
identical save for the change of key. 

Representing this form by a diagram, we have the following formula 
for the typical dance movement: 


ie te 
x x 


Part I Part II 


x stands for the first key, whence the music proceeds to y, the key of 
contrast. In Part II the order of keys is reversed. Each part was 
ordinarily repeated. 


Now, if a man owns a small house and wants more 
room, he may obtain it in either or both of two ways: 
first, he may build other houses on the same lot near 
it; or, second, he may increase the capacity of his 
original house by adding to it ells, dormer windows, 
porches and the like. Composers used both methods 
in enlarging the small dance form. From the first 
method, the cyclic (or group) forms of the suite and 
sonata resulted; and from the second method the 
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individual movements were amplified and made into 
complex structures’ that verified Ruskin’s remark that 
“music is liquid architecture.” So occupied, in- 
deed, were the composers of the eighteenth century in 
elaborating these forms that their achievements may 
be said to constitute the architectural epoch of musical 
development. 

To many of the new-style compositions the term 
sonata—used first by the Italian violinists (page 78) 
—was applied. At first this word vaguely meant any 
instrumental composition of a somewhat pretentious 
character; but later its meaning was restricted to 
works of two or more movements, written in conven- 
tionalized harmonic forms. 

It was to the first of these movements that eighteenth 
century composers gave their most serious attention. 
Taking as its basis the stately Allemande (page 96), 
they experimented with this dance in various ways. 
In deference to Italian taste, the first part, instead of 
proceeding immediately to the key of contrast, was 
made to begin with a formal subject, either vocal, or 
(more often) instrumental in character. Here is 
such a subject from the Sonata in A major by Pietro 
Domenico Paradies (1712-1795) : 


N32. Sonata in A ee P. D. PARADIES 
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In the above sonata the subject as given is immediately repeated 
in A minor. 


After this announcement of the subject, the new 
key was approached by a bridge passage consisting 
of runs or figures often derived from the subject 
itself. The first part, or exposition, ended with the 
emphasis of the new key by a passage that eventually 
became a second subject, of lighter and more diffuse 
character, however, than the first. 

For the second part, the principal subject was re- 
peated in the new key, after which a return was 
effected to the first key, as in the dance form. But 
composers soon found that this second part permitted 
a freer expression of their individual ideas than was 
possible in the exposition; hence they considerably 
lengthened it by introducing bits of the subjects in 
new keys, by running passages and by various other 
devices. Then, having strayed so far afield, they 
once more stated the principal subject in its original 
key, which was maintained till the end. Thus the 
second part was finally subdivided into a development 
section and a restatement section. 

When completed, therefore, this sonata-allegro 
form, as it was called, was as follows: 
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I Exposition Ti Development Il] Restatement 


In Key x the first subject, a is announced. The bridge then leads 
to Key y, in which occurs the second subject, b, often consisting of 
several divisions. The Exposition is repeated, after which the De- 
velopment leads eventually to the Restatement, where both subjects 
occur in the original key, x, with a bridge between. The second state- 
ment of a was often omitted. Sometimes an introduction was affixed, 
or a coda (tail-piece) was added. 


Bear in mind, however, that this completed form 
was only attained after a multitude of experiments, 
and that the works of the early sonata writers exhibit 
only scattered or fragmentary features of the final 
design. For other movements, simpler forms were 
generally used: such as, for the second or slow move- 
ment, the simple dance form or the air with varia- 
tions, and for the final movement the rondo, in which 
a given subject occurs three or more times in its 


original key, with freer passages or episodes between. 


EARLY COMPOSERS OF SONATAS AND SYMPHONIES 


In Italy several composers contributed toward the 
progress of the clavier sonata. Foremost among 
these was Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757), who was 
son of the distinguished opera composer, Alessandro 
Scarlatti (1659-1725), and who may justly be called 
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the predecessor of the great 
piano virtuosi. In his one- 
movement sonatas he de- 
mands extraordinary dex- 
terity and a quite modern 
technic for the long skips, 
runs in double thirds, and 
cross-hand passages. The 
last-named effect is  illus- 


D. SCARLATTI . . 
trated in this fragment from 


his Sonata in A major: 


N33 Sonata in A major 
Presto e D. SCARLATTI 


Observe how the lines of the chord are followed in the above 
figures, showing the essentially harmonic foundation. 


Of other Italian sonata writers, we may particu- 
larly mention Francesco Durante (1684-1755) and 
Pietro Domenico Paradies (1710-1792), both of whom 
wrote sonatas in two movements. The latter com- 
poser has been quoted on page 98. 

Notable among German sonata writers were two 
sons of J. S. Bach, both of whom broke away from 
the polyphonic style to enter the harmonic arena. 
Bach’s third son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, called the 
Berlin Bach, was for many years chamber musician 
and clavier player to Frederick the Great. In about 
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150 clavier sonatas he shows the Teutonic traits of 
compact structuré, varied sentiment and, in particu- 
lar, a genuinely instrumental type of theme, as in 
this subject of his Sonata in A minor: 


N34. Sonata in A minor : 
Allegro deciso « C. P. E. BACH 


The younger Bach, Johann Christian (1735-1782) is 
often called the London Bach, on account of his popu- 
larity in that city, where he was for many years music 
master to the Queen and royal family. A previous 
experience as organist at the Milan Cathedral is re- 
flected in the smooth, somewhat sentimental style of 
his clavier sonatas, in which a second subject is for 
the first time clearly in evidence. Both these Bachs 
wrote mostly in the three movement form. 

The clavier sonatas, however, merely furnished a 
prefatory schooling for still more complex works, 
founded on the same principles of design, but adapted 
to various instrumental combinations. In chamber 
music, besides sonatas for violin or other solo instru- 
ments, quartets of stringed instruments, trios for 
piano, violin and ’cello, etc. were based on the sonata 
plan, as were the concertos for harpsichord or other 
solo instruments, with orchestra. Most important of 
all, however, were those orchestral sonatas which 
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finally received the name of symphonies—a name 
that was at first synonymous with overture (page 77). 
The earlier symphonies were crude, indeed, since 
their three movements were written for but eight 
parts—two violins, viola, bass, two oboes or two 
flutes, and two “hunting horns”—of which the strings 
played continuously, while the oboes or flutes were 
added when a fuller tone was desired and the horns 
held the harmonies together. Often, too, the harpsi- 
chord was used to fill in the harmonies, although this 
feature was gradually abolished. 

To two composers must be given most of the credit 
for introducing higher standards of orchestration. 
The first of these was Johann Stamitz (1717-1757), 
orchestral leader at the brilliant court of the Elector 
of Mannheim. Stamitz gave more individuality to 
the different instruments, separating the violas from 
the basses, with which they had formerly been joined, 
and developing hitherto unknown effects of crescendo 
and diminuendo. “The piano,” says Dr. Burney, 
musical historian of the period, “which before was 
used chiefly as an echo, as well as the forte, had their 
shades as well as red and blue in painting.” Equally 
important improvements characterize the symphonies 
of C. P. E. Bach (page 101), who is credited with 
having laid the foundations of Beethoven’s orchestra. 


Haypn AND Mozart 


It is again to a pair of masters that we owe the 
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final perfection of the sonata-allegro form. Inspired 
by many similar aims, and reacting strongly upon 
each other in the pursuit of these aims, these men yet 
led lives that were in striking contrast. For, on the 
one hand, Haydn, springing 
from the humblest surroundings, 
enjoyed at last a comfortable 
and honored old age; while on 
the other, Mozart, beginning his 
short career in a blaze of glory, 
ended it with a pauper’s grave. 
Haydn, too, accepting prevail- 
ing conditions without murmur, 

HAYDN was content to live securely 
under princely patronage; while the restless spirit of 
Mozart, chafing at any sort of subservience, eked out 
a precarious existence as a “free lance.” 

“Strange that so great a man should have been 
born in a humble peasant’s cottage,” said Beethoven 
in viewing Haydn’s birthplace. It was on March 21, 
1732, that Francis Joseph Haydn first saw the light of 
day in Rohrau, a market town on the borders of 
Austria and Hungary. As he showed unmistakable 
signs of musical talent he was taken at the age of six 
to live with a cousin who was choirmaster in the near- 
by town of Hainburg. There his “weak but pleasing 
voice” attracted the attention of Reutter, choirmaster 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral at Vienna,—described as 
“the first church in the Empire.” As choirboy here, 
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during the next ten years he was neglected and 
scantily taught; yet he industriously picked up con- 
siderable musical knowledge. “When my compan- 
ions were at play,” he said, “I used to take my little 
clavier under my arm, and go off to practice undis- 
turbed.” 

Finally, as his voice broke, he was sent adrift 
penniless in the streets of Vienna. Obtaining lodg- 
ing in a garret, he practiced C. P. E. Bach’s sonatas 
on a worm-eaten spinet, and contrived to subsist by 
performing all sorts of odd musical jobs. But 
better times were at hand; for in the same house lived 
Metastasio, distinguished as opera librettist. Dis- 
covering Haydn’s talent, Metastasio introduced him 
to Porpora, the popular singing teacher and opera 
writer, to whom he became accompanist. As a result 
of these enlarged opportunities, he was finally made, 
in 1761, chapel-master to the wealthy and art-loving 
Esterhazy family,—a position which he held for 
thirty years, during which time he had unlimited 
means for composition, and for trying out his works 
through the orchestra and choir at his command. 

Released from active service in 1790, Haydn ac- 
cepted an invitation to London, where he was received 
with marked honor, and where during this and a 
following visit, he produced his twelve best sympho- 
nies. Fruits of his old age, which was spent in Vienna, 
were his two oratorios—The Creation and The Sea- 
sons—and his immortal Austrian Hymn. He died 
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in 1809, during the occupation of the city by the 
French. 

Haydn was twenty-four years old when, on January 
27, 1756, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born in 
Salzburg. From a mere infant the little “Sepperl” 
was a veritable “wonder-child”; for, beginning to 
play the clavier at three, he wrote his first minuet, 
as his father records, “‘in half an hour, on the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1761, the day before his fifth birth- 
day.” Both he and his older sister Marianne were 
taught by their father, himself a well-known violinist 
—to such good purpose that, in 1762, the family set 
out on a remarkable series of tours that eventually 
included the leading cities of Germany, Austria, 
France, England and Italy. Welcomed by grandees 
everywhere, the children were showered with “enough 
swords, laces, shawls, snuff-boxes, etc. to open a 
shop,” as the father wrote, “though as to money, it 
is rare enough.” Sonatas by Wolfgang were pub- 
lished in London and in Paris. In Italy he per- 
formed such feats of playing and of composition as 
to receive from the Pope the Order of the Golden 
Spur, and to be admitted to the exclusive Philhar- 
monic Academy of Bologna. 

Assuming the duties of concert-master on his return 
to Salzburg in 1773, Mozart soon found this position 
under an arrogant archbishop so irksome that, at 
twenty-one, he started for Paris with his mother. 
Two notable events occurred on the way,—his visits 
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to Augsburg, where he discovered the Stein pianos 
which he afterwards adopted in place of the harpsi- 
chord; and to Mannheim, where he was much inspired 
by the Elector’s orchestra. 


THE MOZART FAMILY, AFTER DE LA CROCE 


His mother’s death at Paris and the coolness of the 
fickle public, however, rendered his visit there futile; 
and he returned home disheartened. Here the in- 
solence of the archbishop became so unbearable that 
Mozart finally broke with him entirely, thereafter, 
from 1782, living in Vienna. His marriage to Con- 
stanze Weber, in 1782, was in many respects a happy 
one; but the improvident habits of the young couple 
and Mozart’s failure to secure a substantial position 
led to poverty and debts. Meanwhile, however, he 
was occupied in writing his greatest works. 
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With increased troubles, Mozart became morbid. 
Having accepted a commission to compose a Requiem 
Mass, he was gradually obsessed with the idea that 
it was destined for his own funeral,—a prophecy 
which was fulfilled, since he died in-1797, during its 
composition. 

In contrast to methodical and diplomatic “Papa 
Haydn,” Mozart took naturally to a Bohemian life, 
and scorned to truckle an iota to the great. “Too 
fine for our ears, my dear Mozart, and with too 
many notes,” said the Austrian Emperor Joseph of 
Mozart’s new opera Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 
“Just the exact number required, not one more or 
less,” was Mozart’s curt reply. Yet the attitude of 
Haydn and Mozart towards each other was one of 


? 


unceasing friendship and admiration. “I declare to 
you before God that your son is the greatest composer 
that I know,” said Haydn to the delighted elder 
Mozart. Thus the two composers constantly reacted 
upon each other, so that while Mozart at first sat at 
the feet of Haydn, he afterwards furnished the in- 
spiration for the latter’s most mature works. 

It was Haydn who brought to perfection the sonata- 
allegro form as outlined on page 100; but it was 
Mozart who invested it with an unparalleled grace 
and elegance. Used almost invariably for the first 
movement of their sonatas, string quartets, trios, con- 
certos and symphonies, this form stands out in their 
works with such meticulous clearness of detail that 
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one is never at a loss to know the exact limit of first 
subject, transition, second subject, etc., each of which 
is ticketed with its appropriate key and cadence. 
Both men write in a delicate, sometimes tenuous style; 
but in the character of their subjects there is consider- 
able diversity, since Haydn’s themes partake of the 
leaping rhythms and buoyant gaiety of his native folk- 
song, while those of Mozart strike a deeper note and 
an Italian suavity. Contrast, for instance, the first 
theme of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony with that of 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor: 
N@35. Surprise Symphony 


Vivace assai 
- 


Pp 
‘=rre 


HAYDN 


N£36. Symphony in G minor MOZART 


Allegro molto go as ip 


etc 
ze 


With Haydn, moreover, the two subjects are often 
nearly identical, whereas Mozart’s second theme is 
markedly in contrast with the first. Compare the 
chromatic second subject of the Symphony in G minor 
with the first subject, given above: 
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N37 Symphony in G minor MOZART 


A favorite form with both composers is that of the 
Air with Variations, which sometimes appears as a 
movement of the sonata, and sometimes as a separate 
piece. This fondness for decoration appears too in 
the treatment of themes which are often elaborated 
on their second appearance. Notice, for instance, 
how the first phrase of Haydn’s Sonata in F Major 
is shortly afterward gracefully adorned: 


N°38a. Sonata in F 
Allegro moderato 


While both composers are essentially adherents of 
the harmonic school, both are equally adept in the 
devices of counterpoint, which are freely employed, 
especially in the development sections, to add solidity 
and imitative interest to the fabric; as in Haydn’s 
Sonata in Eb: 
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N°39 Sonata in Eb HAYDN 
Allegro = = eres oe | 
: ze i 
p {id = etc 


Haydn wrote over fifty, and Mozart over twenty ' 
sonatas for clavier (or piano), in all of which the 
three-movement form prevails. Of other clavier 
works, we mention particularly Mozart’s fantasias 
and concertos. In the freer medium of the former 
he sometimes reaches unwonted depths of emotion; 
witness the broad theme of his Fantasia in C minor: 


Ne 40. Fantasia in C minor 


Adagio MOZART 


In the concertos, Mozart’s virtuosity as a pianist is 
evident. Invented in Italy about 1709, the new piano 
(hammer-clavier) was slow in making headway 
against the popular forms of the claviers; and it was 
only with its adoption by Mozart that its possibilities 
began to appear. Light and delicate in action, the 
Stein pianos were well fitted for Mozart’s rippling 
runs and arpeggios, which play a riotous share in his 
concertos. In each of these a fermata (~~) near the 
close of the first movement gives the performer a 
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chance to “show off” his powers of extemporization 
in a brilliant cadenza. 

Of chamber works,—violin sonatas, trios, etc.— 
the string quartets are of primary importance. While 
Haydn has erroneously been called. “father of the 
string quartet,” it is yet in the works of the two 
masters that this subtle form of music came into its 
own, voiced as an intimate conversation between the 
four instruments. 

The earlier of Haydn’s 125 symphonies are exceed- 
ingly slight; and it is only after he had learned from 
Mozart that he produced his best works in the twelve 
London Symphonies. Catering to Viennese taste, 
Haydn introduced between the slow movement and 
the finale a jolly minuet, thus standardizing the four- 
movement form. Often titles—such as The School- 
master, The Distracted One—suggest Haydn’s whim- 
sical fancy—an attitude illustrated by the crashing 
chord in his Surprise Symphony, which Haydn said 
was “to make the ladies jump,” and which descends 


like a bolt from the blue: 


N41. Surprise Symphony HAYDN 
Andante 


A far greater emotional range, however, is found 
in Mozart’s 49 symphonies, of which the three written 
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in 1788—in Eb, G minor and C major (Jupiter)— 
are preeminent. Though the orchestration of both 
composers is light, there is a marked increase in 
balance of tone and in discriminating use of the in- 
strumental groups. 

The vocal works of both composers include songs, 
religious compositions (especially masses), operas, 
etc. Haydn’s vocal masterpiece is his oratorio, The 
Creation, in which joyous choruses alternate with 
naive descriptions of nature. 

In about twenty operas and other dramatic pieces 
Mozart displays his rare dramatic gifts. Headed by 
his Don Giovanni (1781), with its alternation of the 
comic and the tragic, and his rollicking Marriage of 
Figaro (1786), with its “‘patter” recitative and its 
entrancing lyrics, these operas show a finish of detail 
that gives to each scene its individual atmosphere. 


BEETHOVEN 


We have now to consider the third and greatest of 
the brilliant group of Viennese composers, Ludwig 
van Beethoven. While, as we have seen, Haydn and 
Mozart firmly established the architectural forms of 
modern instrumental music, it remained for Beetho- 
ven to breathe new life into these forms, and to adapt 
them to the expression of every variety of human 
emotion. 

Beethoven was born December 16, 1770, at Bonn- 
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on-the-Rhine, where both his grandfather and father 
were singers in the Elector of Cologne’s chapel. 
Observing the child’s 
musical aptitude, Bee- 
thoven’s father quickly 
conceived the idea of 
turning it to account, in 
emulation of the young 
Mozart. In consequence, 
we find poor Ludwig 
deluged with lessons and 
practice on the clavier, 
violin, viola and organ 
—to such good purpose 
that at twelve he was ap- 


pointed assistant to the 


BEETHOVEN 


court organist, Neefe, 
while in the next year he became deputy conductor 
of the opera band. A visit to Vienna in 1787 brought 
him to the notice of Mozart, who predicted that he 
would “some day make a noise in the world.” In 
this year, however, his mother died, and he was 
plunged into a sea of domestic troubles through the 
dissolute habits of his father. A redeeming feature 
of this period, however, was his friendship with the 
cultured von Breunings—mother, daughter and three 
sons—who drew out whatever was best in his nature, 
and aided him practically by introducing him to 
wealthy and appreciative friends, such as the Count 
von Waldstein. 
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In 1792 he made a second journey to Vienna, where 
he was destined to settle for the remainder of his 
life. Here he took some lessons from Haydn and the 
celebrated contrapuntist Albrechtsberger. But his 
independent spirit chafed at academic restrictions; 
and we find him writing with a freedom of style 
which incurred the censure of the purists but de- 
lighted the younger and more progressive spirits. 
His virtuosity as pianist, too, soon gained him an 


BIRTHPLACE OF BEETHOVEN 
(House at the right) 


entrée into the salons of Viennese aristocrats, who 
readily forgave the awkward and uncouth manners 
of the “original,” as he was called, in their recogni- 
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tion of the new note of dramatic power displayed in 
his playing. 

Inspired by these favorable surroundings, Beetho- 
ven put forth a series of compositions which evi- 
denced the gradual but sure growth of his genius. 
Only in 1798 did the shadow appear of that worst 
possible affliction for a musician—deafness,—which 
was to darken his latter days. Dwelling, too, in the 
ideal realms of music, he became increasingly fretful 
at material details, quarreling with his servants, 
moving from lodging to lodging, often mistrusting his 
best friends, who borne his vagaries with surprising 
patience. As a final climax to his irritations came 
the guardianship of a wilful nephew, whom he was 
totally unfit to govern, and who led him a mad chase. 

Meanwhile, however, the lustre of his fame grew 
apace, so that, notwithstanding his open defiance of 
tradition, he was universally accorded the first place 
among the musicians of his day. An instance of this 
regard was the gracious act of the London Philhar- 
monic Society, who sent him £100 as a free gift 
during his lingering last illness. He died in 1827. 

Beethoven’s genius was not spontaneous like that of 
Mozart; for before a composition was given to the 
world each detail was reworked with meticulous 
care. An ardent lover of nature, he jotted down 


themes as they came to him during his rambles in the 


country, afterwards polishing them for months or 
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even years before disposing them in their appropriate 
setting. 

Thus from time to time considerable changes in 
his style are apparent. At first, following the prec. 
edent of Haydn and Mozart, he emphasized the 
formal elements. But, chafing under such limita- 
tions, he quickly reached the point where form was 
made subservient to expression; and in the end he 
threw aside all conventional restrictions and became 
a law unto himself. 

From the very first, however, his works display an 
unwonted breadth of vision and power of organiza- 
tion. In his piano sonatas, for instance, the old 
obvious divisions are broken down, and a movement 
becomes a coherent whole, in which subjects and 
sections are welded together in logical sequence. 

Beethoven’s search for virile expression, too, was 
aided by the added strength, sustaining power and 
wider compass of the pianos of his day. Thus he 
revels in sonorous chords of the lower register, often 
contrasting these with a high-pitched passage, as in 
the beginning of his Waldstein Sonata, Op. 53: 


N° 42. Waldstein Sonata BEETHOVEN 
Allegro con brio 22 Rhee 


and sense of contrast are immediately evident. 
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Notice, for instance, how the first two themes of his 
first published sonata (Op. 2, No. 1) exactly comple- 
ment each other, the one leaping gaily up the notes 
of the chord to the energetic climax, and the other 
smoothly gliding down:again: 


Ne43. Sonata, Op.2, Net BEETHOVEN 
1 Allegro ’ . Z 


Once announced, too, a theme often runs through 
the thread of his discourse, altered, maybe, in inter- 
vals, rhythms or harmonies. 


Seg No44 
Observe in his Sonata, Op. Allegro BEETHOVEN 


14, No. 2 how this leading pe SEeeTEeSe 
motive of six notes: 


is variously treated. 244» 
In measure 52 its final 


four notes dominate 
the accompaniment: 


In the development it 
flutters about, even in canon form (measures 70-73) : 


or as a tenor solo in prolonged notes (measures 107- 
110): 
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finally leading joyfully to the recapitulation (meas- 
ures 121-124): 


(Za phases of Beethoven’s growth are evident in 
ese thirty-two piano sonatas. The ambitious first 
group of three (Op. 2) assume the proportions of 
four movements each; but later on three is the pre- 
vailing number, although he sometimes descends to 
two (Op. 90), and again adds others (six in Op. 106). 
All parts, however, are strengthened and broadened 
in scope. In the first movement, nearly always writ- 
ten in sonata-allegro form, the coda eventually attains 
the dimensions of a fourth part, as in the last move- 
ment of Op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight), where the coda is 
about fifty measures long. A high ideal of dramatic 
grandeur pervades the slow movements (such as those 
of Op. 2, No. 2 and Op. 7). The minuet, when pres- 
ent, is finally quickened to a scherzo (jest), which 
gives Beethoven an opportunity to indulge in his 
fondness for rough humor (see the scherzo to Op. 2, 
No. 3). Again, the finale, frequently trivial with 
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Haydn and Mozart, attains a new dramatic majesty, 
and is generally: cast in a larger form, compounded 
of the sonata-allegro and the rondo (see Op. 2, No. 2). 

To Beethoven’s first manner belong the sonatas 
through Op. 22; although the Sonata Pathétique, 
Op. 13, shows unwonted freedom of expression. 
Most of the following sonatas, through Op. 90, are 
written in his second, and most successful manner, 
including the dramatic Moonlight, Op. 27, No. 2; the 
Pastorale, Op. 28, the brilliant Waldstein, Op. 53; 
and the magnificent Appassionata, Op. 57. Among 
some 100 other piano works we may mention espe- 
cially the multi-colored sets of variations and the five 
concertos, in the last two of which he departed from 
the usual custom by writing out the cadenzas in full. 

Ten sonatas for violin and piano and five sonatas 
for cello and piano are numbered among the cham- 
ber works, the most important of which, however, are 
the sixteen string quartets. In these quartets Beetho- 
ven attains an ideal equality in the treatment of the 
four instruments, each of which moves with perfect 
freedom amid the logical coherency of the whole. 

After all, however, it is as an orchestral composer 
that Beethoven’s genius is at its best; for he thought 
primarily in terms of the orchestra, just as Bach 
thought in terms of the organ. In his piano sonatas, 
for instance, effects are constantly in evidence which 
suggest the interplay of other instruments, as in the 
first movement of Op. 53: 
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N245. Waldstein Sonata 
Flute BEETHOVEN 


Violins . Clarinet Ses Violins Clarinet 


eres. uf Pp 


(ee ee 


+ Hence in his “immortal nine” symphonies, that 


- structural solidity, elevation of thought and power of 
dramatic expression which is evident in his other 
works is reinforced by a rich instrumental coloring, 
and the use of the timbre of each instrument to ex- 
press accurately every shade of his thought. Based 
upon preceding models, the first two symphonies 
merely pave the way for the colossal Eroica, No. 3, 
in which Beethoven glorifies his ideal of Napoleon,— 
an ideal destined to be rudely shattered. Then, after 
the smoothly melodic style of No. 4, he produced that 
forceful and compact Fifth Symphony which has 
ever since held the first place in popular approval. 
In the sixth (Pastorale), Beethoven’s love of nature 
is given free rein. The long and romantic No. 7 
precedes the joyous No. 8, in which he seems dallying 
with lighter moods before the final gigantic Ninth 
Symphony, in which he finally calls upon a chorus to 
voice the ecstasy of Schiller’s Ode to Joy. 

In all these works we are conscious of that power 
of concentration, of which perhaps the best example 
is his use of the motive of the Fifth Symphony which 
Beethoven himself de- — Ne46. Fifth Symphony BEETHOVEN 
fined as “Fate knocking ¥ S 
at the door”: sip 
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The basis of both subjects of the first movement, 
this motive pervades the whole fabric of the sym- 
phony, merely hinted at in the slow movement, but 
reappearing in full vigor in the scherzo: 


N° 47a. Scherzo from Fifth Symphony 


BEETHOVEN 
Allegro \ 


in which form it recurs in the brilliant finale. A 
new device appears at the end of the scherzo, where 
a tremendous crescendo, occupying fifty measures 
and largely effected by the insistent and intensifying 
beat of the kettledrum, ushers in the exuberant theme 
of the last movement. 

One quality that has not been sufficiently stressed 
~is Beethoven’s keen sense of humor, which often 
peéps out as if irrepressible. Observe, for instance, 
how, in the trio of the scherzo, the basses and ’cellos 
make two apparently futile attempts to resume their 
theme, until the third attempt is gleefully successful: 


N° 47b 


Cellos and Basses 


2S ee 


It is just such humorous touches, indeed, that save 
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Beethoven’s music from becoming too ponderous, and 
flecks with cheering rays of sunshine his most pro- 
found and passionate utterances. 

Beethoven’s eleven orchestral overtures include 
four written to his opera, Fidelio. This opera, the 
greatest of his vocal works, has retained its rank as 
a masterpiece of its kind through the high level of its 
music, though it marked no radical departure in 
operatic form. Of other vocal works — songs, an 
oratorio Christ on the Mount of Olives, etc-—the 
Solemn Mass in D is a notable fruit of his later years. 
'4~ As a master of form, Beethoven may be classed 
~ with Haydn and Mozart. But as an explorer of new 
realms and possibilities of expression, he stands 
alone as the first great figure in that epoch of indi- 
vidual expression which was the natural result of the 
democratic tendencies of Beethoven’s day. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV 


1. What changes in musical structure were brought about 
by the invention of the opera? 

2. In what ways were the forms of popular music en- 
larged to suit new conditions? 

3. Describe the work of some of the early writers of 
clavier sonatas in Italy and Germany. 

4, Show how the early symphonies came to be written, 
and how they induced improvements in orchestration. 

5. Outline and compare the careers of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 
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10. 
ALS 
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Point out some of the distinguishing features in the - 
clavier music of Haydn and Mozart. 

Compare the style of Haydn and Mozart as shown in 
their chamber and orchestral works. 

What vocal works were written by Haydn and Mozart, 
and what are the characteristics of these works? 

Show how the gradual growth of Beethoven’s powers 
are exemplified in his piano works. What chamber 
compositions did he write? ; 

Describe Beethoven’s works for orchestra. 

In what respects did Beethoven especially influence 
musical progress? 
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SCARLATTI, DoMENICO (1685-1757) 
Air from Toccata Secondo D. 
The Cat’s Fugue D. 
Capriccio, in Bb D, W. 
Allegro vivacissimo, in C major W. 
Capriccio, in E major W. 
Concert Allegro, in A W. 
Gigue,inG W. 
Pastorale, in E minor W. 
Sonata, in A major D. 
Sonata No. 12,in C major A, D. 
Toccata Nona D. 
ParapiEs (1710-1792) 
Sixth Sonata W. 
Bacu, C. P. E. (1714-1788) 
Sonata, in A minor D. 
Haypn (1732-1809) 
Gipsy rondo D. 
Military Symphony  V, D. 
My mother bids me bind my hair (Song)  V. 
Quartet, in D major V,C. 
Rondo W. 
She never told her love (Song)  V. 
Sonata, in Ab W. 
Sonata, in D, No.7 A, D. 
Sonata, in G major D. 
String Quartet, in D, Op. 76, No.1 V, C. 
Surprise Symphony, inG_ V,C. 
Mozart (1756-1791) 
Fantasia, in D minor A. 
Fantasia, No. 1 D. 
La ci darem (Air) (Don Giovanni) V; W. 
Larghetto, in D W. 
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Magic Flute, Qverture C. 
Marriage of Figaro, Overture C; W. 
Menuett from Sonata, in C major W. 
Pastorale Variée W. 
Quartets in D major, D minor, E major, Gmajor V,C. 
Sonata No. 9, in A major W. 
Sonata, in D major D. 
Sonata, in C major A. 
Sonata No. 11 D. 
Sonata, Op. 53 Dz 
String Quartet, in C, Op. 465 C. 
Symphony, in Eb major V, C. 
Symphony, in G minor V,C; D. 
Turkish March V; D. 
Voi che sapete (Air) (Marriage of Figaro) V. 
BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 
Coriolanus Overture  V. 
In questa tomba oscura (Song)  V. 
Leonore Overture, No. 3 V. 
Minuet in G, No.2 D, A. 
Prisoner’s Chorus (Fidelio) V. 
Sonatas 
Appassionata, Op. 57D, W. 
Moonlight, Op. 27, No.2 V; D, A, W. 
Pastorale, Op. 28 V. 
Pathétique, Op. 13 D, A, W. 
Waldstein, Op. 53D. 
Six Variations on Nel cor A. 
String Quartet, in C minor, Op. 18D. 
String Quartet, in C# minor, Op. 131 CC. 
Symphonies 
No: dying Gow V. 
No. 3, in Eb (Eroica) C. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Turkish March (Ruins of Athens) D. 


A, 
5, 
6, 
q; 


8, 
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muboy a. 

in C minor \V; A, D. 
in F (Pastorale) V. 
mA. VAG, 

mf 2V 6: 


Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2,G major A. 
Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 D. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


HE art of a given epoch acts as a kind of ba- 

rometer, to indicate the ideals and emotional 
status of its people. Thus in the eighteenth century, 
the customs and manners prescribed by the aristo- 
crats, who dominated European affairs, were reflected 
in the prevailing formal and inelastic character of 
the fine arts. 

But a reaction inevitably followed, in which the 
victims of arrogance and oppression declared in no 
uncertain terms the right of the individual to “life, 
liberty and happiness.” So, possessed by this new 
spirit of democracy, the common people rose in their 
might, delivering staggering blows to aristocratic 
prestige in the French and American revolutions. 

Asa result, the comfortable equilibrium which had 
long existed in the world of art was completely upset. 
Conscious of a new and surprising freedom, artists 
spread their wings, sometimes flying timidly about in 
accustomed haunts, but again soaring into delight- 
fully unexplored regions. Thus began the romantic 
period—distinguished, as Walter Pater puts it, by 
“the addition of strangeness to beauty,’—a period 


in which artists, instead of proceeding along conser- 
128 
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vative and impersonal lines to please their powerful 
patrons, each blazed out his own trail to please him- 
self. 

It became the fad for poets, painters and musicians 
to “wear their hearts on their sleeves,” to cultivate 
exaggerated emotions, to assume outlandish costumes 
—in which flowing ties and long hair were conspic- 
uous features — and in other ways to effect what 
Shakspeare styles 


“A wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undream’t shores.” 


We have seen this change of view-point illustrated 
in the career of Beethoven, who, beginning in the 
severely classical school, finally cast aside all formal 
restrictions. Following his lead, other musicians 
gained increasing courage to voice their individual 
feelings, so that during the first half of the nineteenth 
century romanticism in music sprang into full flower. 
The classical principles, however, were not immedi- 
ately overthrown; and for some time there was an 
overlapping of the two schools. Some composers, 
such as Schubert and Mendelssohn, still wrote in the 
accepted forms of the sonata, although they more 
successfully tried their wings in other directions; 
others, such as Schumann:and Liszt, frankly either 
abandoned the old forms or adapted them to their 
own purposes. 

A striking difference between the writers of the 
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classical and romantic schools is the much greater 
variety of styles employed by the latter. Writing 
along certain accepted and impersonal lines, the clas- 
sicists were often almost indistinguishable. It would 
sometimes be difficult, for instance, to guess accur- 
ately whether a given sonata movement were written 
by Haydn or Mozart, or whether another movement 
were from a later sonata of Mozart or an early one 
of Beethoven. But each romanticist, dealing with 
his own personal ideas, attempts to express these in 
a unique manner. One sings of the moods of nature, 
another illustrates a poem, another voices his own 
loves and desires, and so on. Hence as many styles 
arise as there are musicians original enough to de- 
velop them. 

With its increased freedom, however, romanticism 
has yet its drawbacks. Classicism is the school of 
symmetrical proportions, of complex and concen- 
trated development of themes, in short, of the 
sedulous observance of accepted traditions in art. 
Romanticism, on the other hand, glorying in its un- 
trammelled self-expression, even in the case of its 
greatest exponents often results in loose-jointed struc- 
ture, in lack of thematic development and in poverty 
of rhythmic invention. 

But with all these dangers, romanticism, in one 
guise or another, became the prevailing influence in 
musical composition throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and even up to the present day. In the present 
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chapter we shall discuss some of the prominent figures 
in the early romantic movement. 


Sonc WriTinc. SCHUBERT 


One important phase of romanticism was its glori- 
fication of the smaller forms of music. In Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony the climax of complex musical 
architecture was attained. Now the pendulum swung 
to the opposite extreme, and composers sought to 
voice some dominant mood in terse and concentrated 
expression. For such expression the inspiration was 
most readily found in the song lyrics, of which a fund 
was provided by the German romantic poets, such as 
Goethe, Heine, Uhland, etc. 

A considerable background for the new song writ- 
ing was at hand in the plentiful German folksongs; 
in the ancient songs of the Minnesinger and Meister- 
singer (page 50); in the solo Odes and Arias which, 
in the eighteenth century were the outcome of the 
opera; and in the simpler patriotic songs, such as the 
Watch on the Rhine, of the latter eighteenth cen- 
tury. Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven each wrote solo 
songs, which, however, they regarded as merely a side 
issue to their more pretentious symphonic works. 

Of the various song composers in the early nine- 
teenth century, Franz Schubert stands easily the first, 
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as the one who at last gave its rightful place to this 
important branch of compo- 
sition. Born of humble par- 
ents in a suburb of Vienna, 
January 31, 1797, the little 
Franz showed such spontan- 
eous musical ability that 
Holzer, the parish music- 
teacher, declared, ““Whenever 

SCHUBERT I wished to teach him some- 
thing, I found that he had already mastered it.” In 
the State School, to which young Franz was finally 
admitted, he devoured with avidity the orchestral 
scores of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, himself fill- 
ing all available music paper with his extraordinary 


musical ideas. 

A period of drudgery in his father’s school ter- 
minated when, in 1816, he burnt his bridges behind 
him and took lodgings in Vienna with a student 
friend. Previous to this he had written a prodigal 
number of songs; and he now devoted himself without 
hindrance to his chosen art. Song after song flowed 
from his pen, often several in a single day, supple- 
mented by more elaborate works, — operas, sym- 
phonies and the like. But his musical genius was in 
inverse ratio to his worldly success. Recognized by 
a few keen spirits, among them Vogl, a popular 
singer, who won a certain circulation for his songs, 
he was yet little appreciated by the public and the 
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publishers, who paid a mere pittance for what they 
accepted. So, exhausted by neglect and meagre 
living, he died in 1828. In the subsequent sale of his 
effects a pile of priceless manuscript brought about 
a dollar and a half! 

With Schubert, to read a poem was to clothe it 
instantly with melody,—melody which reflected in- 
timately the spirit of the text. Picking up a copy of 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline in a restaurant, for instance, 
he so enthused over the words, “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” that he dashed off his immortal setting on the 
back of the bill of fare! 

Since each melody thus grows directly from the 
words, a Shakspearian variety of styles results. To 
a great poem, Schubert writes great music; but, un- 
fortunately, to inferior words the music is correspond- 
ingly inferior. Hence of his over 600 songs, only a 
comparatively few are of the highest rank. 

The form of each song, too, is determined by its 
scope and significance. A simple lyric, for instance, 
such as the Hedge Roses, is set to the clear-cut phrases 
of the German folk-song, with the same music re- 
peated for each stanza; but for a poem of subtler 
mood the music becomes more plastic, painting more 
vividly the verbal nwances, as in Du bist die Ruh’, 
where the same setting is used for the two first stanzas, 
but is changed in the vivid climax of the repeated 


third stanza: 
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Ne48. Du bist die Ruh : 
Andante SCHUBERT 


eke = = 


pure light My « glance con - 


CTESC. 


zee ee ee 


trol With lus - tre brightee——— 


Thus we finally reach such detailed measures as 
those of the dramatic ballad The Erlking, in which 
each change of mood is reflected appropriately: the 
avalanche of the storm, the hoof-beats of the horse, 
the wheedling tones of the Erlking, the cries of the 
child, rising ever higher and higher, and the vain 
efforts of the father to quiet his fright,—all rushing 
along with increasing intensity to the final catas- 
trophe, with its awful simplicity: 
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Ne49 Erlking 
Verret = SCHUBERT 


SS] 


But in his arms, lo! his child ie dead! 


Again, new and surprising inventions are shown in 
songs that involve descriptions, especially in the two 
song cycles, The Maid of the Mill and The Winter’s 
Journey, both of which tell a story of unrequited 
love. Throughout the first of these the lively clatter 
of the mill-wheel and the bubbling of the brook are 
suggested in pertinacious rhythms and jogging accom- 
paniment figures, as when the young miller starts out 
to seek his fortune: 


N°50 Das Wandern 
, Allegro moderato SCHUBERT 


= 


is the mil-ler’sjoy,To wan - der, 


To wan-der 


Just as wisps of cloud float across the sun in sum- 
mer, so do major and minor gently alternate in Schu- 
bert’s songs, as in the familiar Serenade. New and 
daring modulations answer to the call of the moment; 
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and strident discords enhance the thrill : f a climax: 
witness the cries of the c.."'d in the érlking. Yet 
underneath all is an ingenuousness and sincerity that 
flow from Schubert’s childlike nature. 

Fired with the spirit of classicism that was in the 
air, he also plunged boldly into the large forms of the 
sonata and symphony, writing works which rival in 
length the most elaborate of Beethoven’s. But Schu- 
bert’s essentially lyrical nature was ill-fitted for the 
logical structure that these demanded; thus there is 
instead a succession of tunes, often loose-jointed in 
their connection, that hold our attention only by their 
sheer melodic loveliness. 

A terser expression is fortunately found in the two 
immortal movements of the Unfinished Symphony. 
Here, however, Schubert’s romanticism is immedi- 
ately seen in the first theme, which is of threefold 
construction: a foreboding motive stalking about in 
the basses; a shivery motive dancing about in the 
violins; and above this latter a clear call from oboe 
and clarinet: 


N251. Unfinished Symphony 
Allegro moderato SCHUBERT 


After the gentle second theme, which is soulfully sung 
first by "cellos and then by violins, there are dramatic 
outbursts alternating with whispered conversations be- 
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tween various instruments, and so on to the recapit- 
ulation. 

The large piano works, which include more than 
twenty sonatas, are marred by the same diffuseness 
as the symphonies, and are most successful when 
written in freer form, as with the Fantasia, Op. 15— 
in which Schubert uses his song The Wanderer as a 
theme—and the noble Fantasia in G major. Of 
short pieces the most important are the Impromptus, 
Op. 90 and 142, and the Moments musicals, Op. 94. 
In these Schubert revealed the possibilities of the 
lyric piano piece, thus setting the pace for a legion 
of successors. 


PicTURESQUE Music. MENDELSSOHN 


It is the picturesque element, already seen in Schu- 
bert’s songs, which chiefly characterizes the roman- 
ticism of our next composer, Felix Mendelssohn. 

Unlike that of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn’s life was sur- 
rounded by affluence. Born 
in Hamburg, February 3, 1809, 
of a wealthy and cultured 
Jewish family, he was soon 
taken to Berlin, where his evi- 
dent musical bent was fostered 
: to such good purpose that by 

MENDELSSOHN the age of eleven he had 
written over fifty compositions. From 1822 concerts 
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were given on alternate Sunday mornings at the Men- 
delssohn residence, which were attended by the 
leading litterateurs and artists of the day, and which 
afforded the young Felix an unparalleled opportunity 
to exploit his new compositions and to gain experience 
as orchestral conductor. 

In his twenty-first year he started on his travels, 
which included first the British Isles, where he was 
eagerly welcomed for his attractive personality as 
well as his musical achievements. In the next year 
(1830) he set out for Italy, visiting on the way the 
aged Goethe, who fell under the influence of his 
charm, like everyone else. His sojourn in Italy 
during Holy Week is vividly described in his volu- 
minous letters, which evidence also the diligence with 
which he gathered musical materials from each new 
experience. 

The same diligence and capacity for hard work 
followed his return to Germany, where he was con- 
stantly in demand as conductor, composer, virtuoso 
and teacher. In 1840 he was chosen by the King of 
Prussia to manage the music section of the new Acad- 
emy of Arts at Berlin; and in 1843 he founded the 
Conservatory of Leipsic, with its distinguished fac- 
ulty. On frequent visits to London he steadily 
increased his prestige till he won a commanding 
influence over English music. But the strain of his 


ceaseless activities began to tell upon him; and, 
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unable to rally from the blow of the death of his 
beloved sister Fanny, he died soon after, in 1847. 

Mendelssohn’s musical education was based strictly 
upon classical standards: indeed it was through his 
enthusiasm that the neglected study of Bach’s works 
was reyived. But though he worked much in classic 
forms, he was most successful when he followed the 
dictates of his romantic impulses. Pictures, either 
imaginary or real, floated before his mind, and finally 
found vent in his music. As a boy of sixteen, for 
instance, he visualized Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to such good purpose that its fairy 
revels, its courtly pageant and its clownish freaks all 
pass in review in his immortal overture. After the 
quiet, mystic opening chords, how daintily do the 
sprites frisk about in this shimmering theme, which is 
made more etherial by dividing the violins into four 
parts: 


Ne52a. Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Allegro di molto MENDELSSOHN 


Now we hear the stately court-theme, now the fond 
tones of the lovers, and again we see the ungainly 
gestures of the clowns, scared at last by the “hee-haw” 
of Bottom with the ass’s head (*): 
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Later on, too, Mendelssohn was to voice his im- 
pressions of Italy in his Jtalian Symphony, of 
Scotland in the Scotch Symphony and the Overture 
to the Hebrides. 

Perennially popular of the piano works are the 
forty-eight Songs without Words. Here again it is 
the picturesque that triumphs, as in the Hunting Song, 
No. 3, the Spring Song, No. 30, the Spinning Song, 
No. 34, with its whirring background, and the Vene- 
tian Boat Songs. All is mid-Victorian restraint, 
refinement, and, we must acknowledge, sentimen- 
tality. Phrases rise increasingly to the culminating 
point, whence they descend to a gentle, ornate ending, 
as in No. 22: 


N53. Song without Words 
Adagio MENDELSSOHN 


a harsh chord, when introduced, is immediately 
resolved in the most genteel manner (see No. 22, 
measure 10); rhythms, often commonplace, recur in 
monotonous succession. 
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The larger piano works, especially the two con- 
certos and the concert pieces with orchestra, display 
Mendelssohn’s virtuosity in their dashing arpeggios, 
bravura octaves, figurated passages, etc. In these, as 
in his chamber works, he gravitates toward that or- 
chestral style which was later to figure so largely in 
piano music. 

Passing over the many solo and part songs, we 
come to those choral compositions, in which his 
fondness for the organ is seen in the sustained, lofty 
style and smooth voice-writing. In deeply religious 
vein are his settings of psalms in cantata form, which 
expands to a short oratorio in his Hymn of Praise, 
with its joyful motive: 


N254. Hymn of Praise 
Animato MENDELSSOHN 


== = 


All that has life and breath, Sing to tke Lord, 


Bach’s influence is felt in the oratorio St. Paul, 
with its frequent chorales; while the oratorio Elijah, 
written for the Birmingham festival of 1846, is in- 
spired by Handel. So essentially dramatic is this 
latter work that it has easily been adapted to stage 
presentation, where such scenes as Elijah’s contest 
with the priests of Baal, the descent of fire from 
heaven, and the downpour of the rain are especially 
effective. In the second part, Elijah’s despair finds 
its antithesis in the following choir of angels, Lift 
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thine eyes; the chorus He watching over Israel, 
Palestrina-like in its smooth, melodic flow; and in 
the restful contralto lyric O rest in the Lord. It is 
in inspired moments like these that Mendelssohn’s 
genius shines at its brightest; it is sich moments that 
help to atone for his lack of the deeper passions of a 
Beethoven. 


Lirerary Music. SCHUMANN 


While Mendelssohn thus breasted the tide of pop- 
ular favor, reacting in his life and music to external 
impressions, Robert Schumann, maturing his ideas 
in the seclusion of his own 
mind, kept shyly aloof from the 
public gaze. 

Schumann was born June 8, 
1810, in the Saxon mining town 
of Zwickau, where his father 
kept a bookstore. Between a 
sentimental mother and an 


equally indulgent godmother, 
young Robert seems to have SCHUMANN 

been thoroughly spoiled, contracting that stubborn 
persistence in attaining an object which is often ap- 
parent in his subsequent career. The romantic poets 
—especially Jean Paul Richter—were his obsession 
as a youth: so much so, indeed, that when, on his 
father’s death, he was sent to Leipsic and afierwards 
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to Heidelberg Universities to study law, he quite de- 
serted the law for his music. At length, after 
“twenty years’ war,” he decided to become a pian- 
ist—a project that was nipped in the bud by the per- 
manent lameness of his fourth finger, caused by a 
foolish experiment to strengthen the tendons. 

Nothing daunted, he turned to composition, writing 
during the ten years beginning 1830 about thirty opus 
numbers of remarkable piano works. In 1840 he 
married Clara Wieck, daughter of his music master, 
Friedrich Wieck, who strenuously opposed the match, 
—an event, however, which immediately inspired 
about 150 of his greatest songs. In the next year he 
turned to orchestral writing, with three symphonies; 
in 1842 chamber music took precedence; and in 1843 
his large choral works began with Paradise and the 
Peri. 

In this same year he became professor of piano 
and composition at the new Conservatory of Leipsic. 
But, ill-fitted for academic labors, he suffered a ner- 
vous collapse which proved the beginning of the end, 
since his mental trouble steadily increased till his 
death in 1856, in an asylum at Bonn. 

To understand Schumann’s attitude towards his 
music, we must bear in mind both his enthusiasm for 
literature and his whole-hearted search for origi- 
nality. Gathering several chosen spirits about him 
(Davidites) in 1834, he started with them a musi- 
cal journal the object of which was to wage war 
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against Philistinism in art. Through this medium he 
launched a series of astute critiques under various 
names—Lusebius the poet, Florestan the man of 
action, etc.—critiques which generously exalted any 
spark of genius that he could discover. In style, 
these critiques were in the florid language of his fa- 
vorite Jean Paul,—a style which he also applied to 
his musical works. The eighteen numbers of the 
Davidsbiindler, Op. 6, for instance, are occupied with 
an earnest debate between Eusebius and Florestan. 
Whimsical conceits are plentiful in his groups of 
piano pieces. In the Papillons, Op. 2, for instance, 
a masked ball is suggested, of which the figures pass 
in review until the six strokes of the clock warn them 
to depart, after which the lights are extinguished, an 
effect suggested by releasing the notes of a chord one 
by one: 


N255. Papillons SCHUMANN 


A similar scheme is still more expertly presented 
in the Carnaval, Op. 9, based upon the motto subject 
A ES C H—the home-town of a young lady friend. 
Here we have Pierrot, Columbine, Harlequin, the 
Coquette, Chiarina (Clara Wieck) and others disport- 
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ing themselves, with the mock Davidites’ March to 
end the whole. Other groups are the Scenes from 
Childhood, Op. 15, the Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12, the 
Kreisleriana, Op. 16, the Novellettes, Op. 21, etc. 

Schumann’s dual nature often peeps out in differ- 
ent numbers of the same group, or sometimes in a 
single piece. There are lingering, poetic strains, in 
which imitative interior melodies weave a complex, 
mystic web, as in the Novelette in F: 


N°56a. Novelette in F 
— 


Again, full, rhythmic chords mount up to an assertive 
climax, as at the beginning of the same piece: 


Ne 56b 
Marcato con fuoco — SCHUMANN 


One of Schumann’s delights is to play with the 
rhythms, as in the first example above, contradicting 
the normal accent by syncopated effects, mingling 
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duple and triple meter, and experimenting with new 
combinations. For his massive chords, either close 
or extended, and his complex subtleties he demands a 
new and often intricate technic reinforced by a lavish 
use of the pedal,—a demand which is especially ap- 
parent in the larger works: the three sonatas, the 
Fantasy Op. 17, the Concerto in A minor, etc. In all 
these, the ordinary pianistic tricks with their super- 
ficial decorations are replaced by broad themes, rich 
chords, and a nobility of style that bespeaks the 
sincere artist. These same qualities shine in his or- 
chestral works, especially the four symphonies, which 
are written from the point of view of the pianist 
rather than that of a strictly orchestral composer. 
Literary bias is still evidenced in such titles as the 
Spring to the first symphony, in Bb; and the Rhenish 
to the third, in Eb, with its slow movement that sug- 
gests the Cologne cathedral. 

Passing over the chamber works, which have a ten- . 
dency toward heaviness of style, we come to the choral 
works, which include the cantatas Paradise and Peri 
and Pilgrimage of the Rose, the unsuccessful opera 
Genoveva, and the music to Byron’s Manfred. In 
the solo songs, which number nearly 250, he joins the 
ranks of the great lyricists, writing in a subjective 
style that contrasts with Schubert’s external reactions. 
There is sustained calm, as in The Lotus Flower, 
Op. 25, No. 7; fervid devotion, as in Widmung (Dedi- 
cation), Op. 25, No. 1; and joyous ecstasy, as in 


% 
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Spring Night, Op. 39, No. 12. Sometimes he essays 
the ballad form, most successfully in The Two Grena- 
diers, Op. 49, No. 1, with its stirring, patriotic climax, 
in which the Marseillaise Hymn is heard. With 
Schumann the accompaniment becomes more than 
ever an integral part of the song. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it plays the principal réle, as In the Lovely 
Month of May, Op. 48, No. 1, where, after carrying 
the haunting melody with the voice, it concludes this 
melody with a vague ending: 


SCHUMANN 


a 


of true love bring- ing. 


N°57. In the Lovely Month of May 


====| 


NationaL Music. CHopPpin 
We have seen how German ideals dominated the 
music world from the time of Bach, and even before. 
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It was inevitable, however, that other nations should 
finally assert themselves, and that their composers 
should find.expression in terms of national traits. 
A forerunner of those national schools that later as- 
sumed much importance was Frédéric Chopin—Po- 
lish patriot and tone-poet. 

The son of a French father and Polish mother, 
Chopin was born in a village near Warsaw, February 
22, 1810.1 Asa child he was educated in his father’s 
private school, where he mingled with aristocrats, de- 


veloping those fastidious tastes 
that afterward ruled his life and 
his works. 

So rapidly did his musical 
talents grow that at the age of 
nine he played a piano concerto ~ 
in public, and at fifteen he pub- 
lished his Rondo, Op. 1, and 
the Fantasy with Orchestra, 

CHOPIN Op. 2. A series of concert tours 
brought him, in 1831, to Paris, where he was wel- 
comed so cordially that he settled there permanently, 
soon becoming the rage as pianist in the salons, where 
he hobnobbed with leading artists of the day: Berlioz, 
Heine, Balzac, Liszt, George Sand, ete. 

As teacher and performer he was in constant de- 
mand; though his playing was mostly confined to 
private circles and to a yearly formal concert. From 


‘According to some authorities the date was March 1, 1809. 
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1838 he fought a losing fight against tuberculosis. 
Notwithstanding his precarious condition, however, 
he gave concerts in Great Britian in 1848 and again 
in 1849, the year of his death. 

Chopin presents an unusual example of the attain- 
ment of the first rank through composition for a single 
instrument; for with the exception of a few Polish 
songs, a trio, a sonata for piano and ’cello and orches- 
tral accompaniments to some of the piano works, he 
wrote exclusively for piano. As we examine his 
works, however, it is easy to see why this rank has 
been accorded him; for his genius is everywhere 
shown in the perfection of detail, the avoidance of the 
commonplace, the originality of his melodies, har- 
monies and rhythms, and an elasticity of technic that 
opens a whole new vista of emotional expression. 

In the different types of composition we observe a 
threefold Chopin: the elegant and magnetic pianist; 
the temperamental, often morbid poet; and the ardent 
patriot. 

To the first type belong many of the earlier works: 
variations, rondos, and the two concertos. Of broader 
scope and passion are the four Scherzos, and the 
Etudes, in which former trivial forms take on a 
poetic breadth that requires for its expression the 
entire compass of the keyboard. The early compo- 
sitions tend to classic forms: the two concertos, for 
instance, go back to Mozart, with their long orchestral 
introductions. But Chopin cannot confine himself to 
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classic limits; and in the sonatas, Op. 35 and Op. 58, 
the movements are in such free style that they seem 
rather a succession of detached pieces than cyclic 
groups. 

In all these works stereotyped scales and arpeggios 
are thrown overboard, and are supplanted by graceful 
arabesques, chromatic turns, figures in double notes. 
Observe, for instance, the figurated form of the down- 
ward scale at the close of the Revolutionary Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 12: 


N258. Revolutionary Etude 
Allegro con fuoco 


an Se 
7 ae fr a 
we Suess 


There are massive and extended chords, in which 
Chopin shows his fondness for the interval of the 
tenth, as in the Etudes, Op. 10, No’s. 1 and 11. A 
plain scale or arpeggio is sometimes introduced with 
magnificent dramatic effect, as in the Prelude, Op. 28, 
No. 24. 

To the salon class belong the fifteen Waltzes, which 
“should be danced at least by countesses,” and which 
are replete with undulating rhythms, dynamic con- 
trasts and new forms. 

Chopin the dreamer speaks in the short, intimate 
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Preludes and in the nineteen Nocturnes, where a type 
made famous by John Field (page 180) is enriched by 
Chopin’s genius. Melody, decorated with the re- 
straint of the artist, is here the central figure, poised 
against a richly varied harmonic background, rising 
to emotional crisis that ripple into graceful cadanzas, 
as in Op. 32, No. 1: 


CHOPIN 


To express the lyric sentiment of these melodies, 
Chopin does not hesitate to adopt the freer methods 
of the singer, and to champion the tempo rubato, or 
elastic time-measure—a freedom that incurred for 
him the wrath of the purists. By a discriminating 
use of the pedals, too, he achieved new effects of 
pianistic color. 

All this command of technic and expression is 
utilized to its fullness in those compositions in which 
Chopin the patriot speaks in fiery accents. Among 
these we first meet the long list of over fifty Mazurkas, 
in which a Polish peasant dance is glorified, with its 
erratic moods and independent accents. Of a still 
loftier level are those apotheoses of the courtly Polon- 
aise which have been called “‘heroic hymns of battle,” 
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and in which the stirring rhythms clothe sometimes 
exalted and sometimes melancholy moods. Similar 
moods combine in the four Ballades—epic poems of 
majestic conception. Cast in forms of Chopin’s own 
invention, these are marvels of color contrasts, of 
thematic beauty and of invincible climax. 

This national spirit occasionally appears in the 
Preludes, the Etudes, the Impromptus, etc. Thus 
animated, indeed, Chopin shines at his brightest, be- 
coming an example to succeeding musicians in whom 
pride of race is a potent factor. 


Reauistic Music. BeErtioz anp Liszt 


A subject for animated controversy during the 
nineteenth century, and, indeed, up to the present 
time, is the relative merit of “absolute” and “pro- 
gram’’ music,—the advocates of the former arguing 
that music is at its best when treated as an inde- 
pendent art, and those of the latter insisting that a 
picturesque background enhances its value. Two 
distinguished composers—Berlioz and Liszt—stand 
as the champions of that phase of the program school 
in which musical realism is pushed to the actual imi- 
tation of sounds connected with the events or scenes 
that are illustrated. 

Hector Berlioz was born near Grenoble, France, 
December 11, 1803. Sent to Paris at eighteen to 
study surgery, he became so obsessed with music that, 
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although he had little previous equipment, he aban- 
doned everything for a musical career. Persevering 
through years of extreme hardship, he finally, after 
four trials, gained the grand prix at the Conservatoire. 

But in a time of trivial musical ideals in France, 
Berlioz’ daring and original ideas were little under- 
stood; and his later life is marked by failures. Am- 
bitious works, some of which were received with 
acclaim abroad, suffered defeat at home, and he died 
in 1869, a disappointed man. 

An extremist among that group of young French 
artists and poets by whom every sensation was magni- 
fied to colossal dimensions, Berlioz regarded life 
through a powerful magnifying glass. In his auto- 
biography he dissects his emotions with a kind of 
fearful joy. Listening to certain music, he says, 
“T have spasmodic contractions of the muscles, a 
trembling in all my limbs, a complete torpor of the 
feet and hands, a partial paralysis of the nerves of 
sight and hearing; I no longer see, I scarsely hear: 
vertigo . . . . a semi-swoon.” 

No wonder that he wrote extraordinary music! 
His early Symphonie fantastique, for instance, pre- 
sents an artist’s dream in its five movements, which 
range from the gay and frivolous to the March to the 
Scaffold and the wierd revelries of the Witches’ Sab- 
bath. In this work Berlioz uses a recurrent melody 
(Vidée fixe) that represents the artist’s beloved. 
Again in the symphony Harold in Italy, founded on 
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Byron’s poem, an obbligato viola suggests Harold 
thus: ‘ 


N60. Harold in Italy 
Espress. e largamente BERLIOZ 


Berlioz’ frenetic youth was followed by a period 


of more restraint, during which he wrote such works 
as his sacred trilogy L’enfance du Christ, the dramatic 
legend La Damnation de Faust, and finally his un- 
successful opera, Les Troyens. But through all these 
runs his love for the colossal. “He makes me think,” 
says Heine, “of vast mammoths and other extinct 
animals, of fabulous empires filled with fabulous 
crimes.” An orchestra of over 400 performers, com- 
bined with organ and vast chorus is among his de- 
mands! 

As a master of rhythm, his genius is unques- 
tioned; but his melodies often sound odd and unsym- 
pathetic, and his harmonies barren. It is only in 
their orchestral dress, however, that these should be 
adjudged; for Berlioz thinks in terms of orchestral 
color, and each instrument plays its individual part 
in the picture. In the development of orchestral 
technic, therefore, he made his most important con- 
tribution to musical progress. Here his use of new 
instruments, his revelation of latent powers in famil- 
iar instruments (the harp, English horn, cornet), and 


/ 
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his invention of exceptional devices (sponges on 
drum-sticks, horns in bags, etc.) amply justify his 
title of “father of modern orchestration’”—a title 
further confirmed by his famous Treatise on Instru- 
mentation, which formulated the guiding principles 
for our modern schools. 

While Berlioz’ Gallic temperament constantly as- 
sumes the role of a play-actor, Franz Liszt displays 
in his music rather the Teutonic traits of unified 
structure and overflowing sentiment. Born October 
22, 1811, in Raiding, West Hungary, he early de- 
veloped such extroardinary powers as a pianist that — 
at twelve he became as Le petit 
Litz the reigning sensation of 
Paris. After a few years of 
Parisian life, during which he 
matured his pianistic style, he 
started on a triumphal series of 
concert tours, astonishing Euro- 
pean audiences by his un-heard- 
of technical feats. In the 
position of court conductor at 
Weimar, which he held from 1847 to 1859, he brought 
out the works of many neglected composers. Subse- 


FRANZ LISZT 


quently, his fondness for mysticism induced him to 
become an abbé of the Roman church; and his re- 
maining years he divided between Rome, Pest and 
Weimar, everywhere surrounded by a circle of pupils 
and other admirers. He died at Bayreuth in 1886. 
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King of virtuosi, Liszt turned the piano into an 
orchestra of scintillating tonal effects, color contrasts, 
invincible climaxes. Playing upon the feelings of 
his auditors, he now lured them by seductive mel- 
odies cast in rich harmonic setting; and again roused 
them by tonal avalanches that crashed from end to 
end of the keyboard in cadenzas, glissandos and 
chord-masses. Songs or opera airs were presented in 
luxurious dress; gypsy tunes were grouped into the 
erratic Hungarian Rhapsodies; feats of technic were 
crystallized into intricate études. There are faults 
inthese. Often a frank sensationalism covers themes 
that are sentimental or common-place: observe these 
two subjects from his popular Liebestraum and the 
Etude in D flat: 


N°61. aR 


Con Spr eperrte es LISZT 


pogo een sed aeear ions 


fe in Dflat 
@) as affettuoso 


Se ae 


dolce ie Brae 


Does not the lavish technical display which submerges 
these savor of “much ado about nothing”? Yet in 
his over 800 piano compositions and in the inspiration 
of his own playing and that of his pupils, he immeas- 
urably enlarged the whole scope of piano music. 

It is chiefly in his orchestral works, however, that 
Liszt poses as a programmist. Yet here we find an 
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idealism that contrasts with the stark realism of 
Berlioz. Symbolic ideas furnish the background for 
his Faust and Dante symphonies, and are even more 
prominent in the twelve compositions which he named 
Symphonic Poems, and which include Les Préludes, 
Orpheus, Mazeppa, Hungaria, etc. Each is based 
upon a poem, or poetic conception, of which the se- 
quence of ideas is followed with all the panoply of a 
highly colored orchestration which rivals that of Ber- 
lioz. For unity he uses various “motives,” repre- 
senting leading ideas; and these motives are woven 
into the structure with various 


N262a. Les Préludes 
changes of melody or rhythm, Andante 


as in Les Préludes, where this : - = 


solemn motive: 
is transformed in such ways as the following: 


LISZT 


N°62b 
Andante miAassiD8e 


N°62c 
(2) 


A similar use of motives is found in the Concerto 
in E flat for piano and in the song Die Lorelet. 

In this brief review of the accomplishments of six 
leading composers we have seen how romanticism in 
music delved into all corners of personal experience, 
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from the most intimate and subjective feelings to the 
vivid portrayal of external nature. From these typi- 
cal examples we may observe how diverse were the 
reactions of these adherents of freedom in art against 
the restrictions of the classic schools. . 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V 


1. How did political conditions affect music at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century? 

2. What background was provided for song-writing in 
Germany? 

3. Outline Schubert’s life. What was his attitude toward 
poetry? 

4. Classify Schubert’s songs, and give their characteristics. 
Show some of the traits of his orchestral and piano 
works. 

5. What were the leading events in Mendelssohn’s life? 
How did he react to external impressions? 

6. Describe the chief characteristics of Mendelssohn’s 
music. 

7. Outline Schumann’s career. How did literature affect 
his music? What are its distinguishing traits? 

8. Outline Chopin’s career. What types of piano music 
did he write? Show how he developed each of these. 

9. Distinguish between absolute and program music. 

10. How was Berlioz’ nature reflected in his music? 

ll. Show how Liszt’s career as virtuoso affected his music. 

12. Summarize the accomplishments of the composers 

studied in this chapter. 
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VOCAL P 


ScHUBERT (1797-1828) 
Brooklet, The V. 
Erlking, The V. 
Hark! Hark! the Lark V, C. 
Hedge Roses V. 
Serenade V, C. 
Thou art my rest (Du bist die Ruh) V. 
Wanderer, The E. 
Whither (Wohin)  V. 
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MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847) 
He watching over Israel (Elijah) V. 
It is enough (Elijah)  V. 
Lift thine eyes (Elijah) V. 

O rest in the Lord (Elijah) V, E. 
ScHUMANN (1810-1856) ; 
Dedication (Widmung) V. 

In the lovely month of May V. 

Lotus Land V. 

Spring night V. 

Two Grenadiers, The V, C, E. 
Liszt (1811-1886) 

Die Lorelei V, E. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ScHUBERT (1797-1828) 
[mpromptus (Various) V; A, W. 
Moments Musical (Various) V; A, D, W. 
Unfinished Symphony, in B minor V, C; A, D. 
Wanderer Fantasia, Op. 15D. 
MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847) 
Fingal’s Cave (Overture) D. 
Hebrides (Overture) V. 
Hunting Song V; A. 
Italian Symphony V. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Music 
Overture V; A, D. 
Intermezzo V. 
Nocturne V. 
Scherzo V; D, W. 
Wedding March D, W. 
Rondo Capriccioso V; A, W. 
Songs without words (Various) V; A, D, W. 
War march of the Priests (Athalia) V. 
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CHopPINn (1809-1849) 
Ballades (Various) . A, D, W. 
Barcarolle, Op. 60  D. 
Berceuse, Op. 57 D. 
Concerto, in E minor D. 
Etudes (Various) V; A, D, W. 
Impromptus (Various) A, D. 
Mazurkas (Various) E; A, D. 
Nocturnes (Various) V, E; A, D, W. 
Polonaises (Various) E; A, D. 
Preludes (Various) V; A. 
Scherzos (Various) A, D. 
Sonatas (Various) A, D. 
Valses (Various) V; D. 

SCHUMANN (1810-1856) 
Carnaval V; A, D. 
Des Abends D. 
Evening Song  V. 
Fantasy Pieces A, D. 
Novelettes V; A, D, W. 
Papillons V; A, D, W. 
Quintet, in Eb, Op. 44 V. 
String Quartet, in A minor \V. 
Symphony No. 1, in Bb V. 
Warum JV; D, W. 

Liszt (1811-1886) 
Années de Pélerinage A. 
Au bord d’une source D. 
Concerto, in Eb V; A, W. 
Consolations (Various) A, D. 
Dance of the Gnomes D. 
Etudes (Various) V; A, D, W. 
Gondoliera_ D. 
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Hungarian Rhapsodies (Various) A, D. 
La Campanella A, D. 

Legends, Nos. 1 and 2. D. 

Les Préludes V; A. 

Liebestraum V, E; A, D, W. 

On Lake Wallenstadt ‘D. 

Paganini Etudes, Nos. 2 and 5D. 
Polonaises (Various) V; A, D. 

Soirées de Vienne A, D. 

Sonata, in Bminor D. 


Waldesrauschen D. 


CHAPTER yl 


MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


N THE preceding chapter we have already dealt 
with one of the most important movements of the 
nineteenth century, namely, romanticism. The new 
freedom which this movement presented in musical 
composition found its parallel in the independent 
spirit which pervaded all other musical activities,— 
a spirit which was mainly due to the emancipation of 
music from its former position of a mere plaything 
for princely patrons, and its consequent widespread 
study and enjoyment by, the people at large. Expert 
performers travelled about, delighting audiences 
everywhere; instrument makers strove to measure up 
to the standards set by these performers; choral so- 
cieties and orchestras rapidly rose in favor; noted 
teachers and well-equipped conservatories directed 
the education of youth; books, periodicals and peda- 
gogic music still further disseminated musical knowl- 
edge. 
All these activities furnished a stimulus to many 
musicians to seek out new styles and forms and to 
invent original ideas. We are now to deal with the 


most significant of these composers, and to summarize 
163 
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the effects of their work upon the general progress of 
music. 


THE OPERA BEFORE WAGNER 


Opera, perhaps the most fascinating of musical 
forms, has yet been a continual stumbling-block on 
account of the difficulty in reconciling its dramatic 
and musical interests. By its founders, about the 
year 1600, the music was regarded merely as a means 
of emphasizing dramatic effect; but with the demand 
for formal melodies, these rapidly gained in promi- 
nence, until in the Italian opera of the eighteenth 
century plot and action were nothing, song and singers 
were everything. 

A reaction in France against this “concert opera”’ 
produced a French brand, fathered by the Italian 
Jean-Baptiste de Lully (1632-1687) and enlarged upon 
by Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1764), in which 
French taste was catered to by a declamatory style 
and frequent dances. 

But the Italian type still maintained its grip upon 
the European public and composers, dominating the 
operas of Handel, and even of Mozart and Beethoven, 
despite the superiority of their music. From time to 
time a voice was raised in protest against operatic 
trivialities; most successfully by C. W. von Gluck 
(1714-1787), who boldly defied convention by insist- 
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ing upon a closer correlation between music and plot, 
and who won a decisive victory for his principles on 
the Paris stage over his not unworthy antagonist, the 
Italian Piccinni. 

In Germany, a national type of romantic opera 
came into its own in the works of Carl Maria von 
Weber (1786-1826), whose itinerant life as a boy with 
his stage-struck father brought him into practical 
touch with the theatre, and inspired that theatric 
style which pervades his works. His epoch-making 
Der Freischiitz (Berlin, 1821) is Teutonic to the core, 
with its mingling of everyday peasant life and the 
supernatural, with its comic and tragic scenes, its 
folk-style tunes and its spoken dialogue. Each char- 
acter is suggested in the flavor of the music; master- 
ful orchestration rises to unrivalled heights in the 
wierd music of the Wolf’s Glen. 

In the early nineteenth century, the mecca for 
opera composers was Paris. Here the stage of the 
Grand Opera was dominated by composers of foreign 
birth, since French composers found a more congenial 
field in the lighter Opéra comique. Luigi Cherubini 
(1760-1842), a native of Florence, became identified 
with the French stage, for which he wrote operas—es- 
pecially Lodoiska (1791) and Les deux journees 
(1800)—of fine workmanship, though of a pompous 
and stilted style. 

Waning interest in the trivial Italian opera was 
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for a time revived by several composers, headed by 
Gioachino Rossini (1792-1868), a man of only slight 
musical learning, but of much melodic facility, rhyth- 
mic verve, dash and humor. 
Having won Italian fame by his 
early operas, of which the comic 
Barber of Seville enjoyed long 
popularity, he visited London, 
and afterwards Paris, where he 
remained in high favor from 
1824 to 1836. His William Tell, 
which was produced there in 
1830 and which set the fashion 
for the historical type of opera, may be reckoned his 
masterpiece through its vivid orchestration, attention 
to detail, and dignified style. 


G. A. ROSSINI 


To Rossini’s school belong his countrymen Gaetano 
Donizetti. (1797-1848) and Vincenzo Bellini (1801- 
1835). The operas of both of these are filled with 
highly decorated lyric melodies, the “‘prettiness” of 
which is often in strange contrast to their tragic words. 
Operas such as Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor and 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula, however, long held the 
stage on account of the exceptional opportunities 
which they afforded the prima donna for exhibiting 
her technic. Observe, for instance, this cadenza from 
Lucia’s celebrated Mad Scene: 
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N°63. Mad Scene from Lucia a 
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Rossini’s retirement from Paris at the height of his 
career was undoubtedly due to the growing ascen- 
dency of a new operatic idol, Giacomo Meyerbeer 
eee: of Jewish birth and a native of Berlin. 
fe Meyerbeer had originally in- 
tended to become a pianist; but 
having tried his hand at German 
opera he became so enamored 
with this form of composition 
that he went to Italy, where he 
successfully produced several 


3 POONER EEE operas in the Italian style. 
With the adaptability of the chameleon, he next made 
a study of French opera, in which he finally “united 
to the flowing melody of the Italians and the solid 
harmony of the Germans the pathetic declamation and 
the varied, piquant rhythm of the French.” Colla- 
borating with the clever librettist Eugéne Scribe, he 
sprang into Parisian favor with his romantic opera 
Robert le Diable (1831), winning a commanding po- 
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sition that was still further assured by his masterpiece 
Les Huguenots (1836). Following operas were Le 
Prophéte (1849) ; the opera comique L’étoile du Nord 
(1854) ; Dinorah, or Le Pardon de Ploérmel (1859) ; 
and L’Africaine, given in 1865, the year after his 
death. 

Meyerbeer combined extraordinary tact and clever- 
ness with the most elaborate and painstaking work- 
manship. It was unfortunate, however, that his 
genuine talents were degraded by tricks designed 
merely to fascinate the public. Every device of or- 
chestration is employed to play on the sensations of 
his hearers, with the result that mere glitter and tinsel 
is substituted for sincerity and spontaneity. To se- 
cure a striking contrast, for instance, he sometimes 
brings into connection absurdly incongruous elements, 
as in the first part of Les Huguenots, where Martin 
Luther’s dignified chorale Ein feste Burg contrasts 
almost immediately with this riotous drinking song: 


N°64 Les Huguenots 
Allegro 


MEYERBEER 


Despite their shallow melodies and commonplace 
harmonies, however, Meyerbeer’s operas still hold 
the stage, especially in France. 
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Of French composers of opera comique, Daniel 
Frangois Auber (1782-1871) easily takes first place 
through his sparkling style and catchy melodies. 
During his long life he wrote some fifty operas, of 
which Fra Diavolo and the more dignified Masaniello 
have survived. Other composers include Boieldieu 
(1775-1834), Hérold (1791-1833) and Halévy (1799- 
1862). 


WAGNER AND His INFLUENCE 


We now come to a man who revolutionized the 
whole course of opera and, in fact, powerfully af- 
fected music in general by his daring innovations and 
his perseverance in the face of 


overwhelming odds. 

Richard Wagner was born 
in Leipsic, May 22, 1813. His 
father died soon after; and 
two years later, on his mother’s 


marriage to Ludwig Geyer, an 
actor, Richard was taken to 
Dresden. Thus early intro- — ( 
duced to stage-craft, he seems WAGNER 

to have divided his interests between the drama and 
music; to such good purpose, indeed, that by the age 
of twenty he had written a symphony and other pre- 
tentious works, as well as his first opera libretto. 
During conductorships at Wiirzburg, Magdeburg and 
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Kénigsberg he wrote two operas, both of which ended 
in failure; and, burdened with debts, he accepted the 
conductorship of the Riga opera, in 1837. 

Here, inspired by Meyerbeer’s triumph, he pre- 
pared for the Paris stage his historical opera Rienzi, 
and in 1839 set out for that city with his young wife. 
A stormy voyage was followed by equally stormy 
experiences in the French capital, where rebuffs and 
poverty assailed him. A turn of fortune occurred 
when his Rienzi was accepted at the Dresden opera, 
of which he was soon after made conductor. With 
his Flying Dutchman, produced at Dresden in 1843, 
began those outcries of the critics at Wagner’s inno- 
vations which were intensified by his Tannhduser 
(1845). Lohengrin, finished in 1847, was finally 
brought out by Liszt in 1850. 

From his open sympathy with a revolutionary 
movement, Wagner was forced into an exile in 1849 
which lasted till 1861—a period during which he 
matured his art theories, wrote numerous essays, and 
worked on his great music-dramas. 

On his return to Germany, he found himself bom- 
barded on all sides by hostile criticism; and his 
fortunes were again at a low ebb when, in 1864, he 
was summoned by the young King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, who proved henceforward enthusiastically 
devoted to Wagner’s interests. The tide had turned. 
Admirers sprang up everywhere; and from their sup- 
port he was enabled to execute his plan for a specially 
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constructed theatre in which to give his colossal 
works. In 1879 the three performances of the Ring 
at the new opera house at Bayreuth were attended by 
notables from all over the world. His last music 
drama, Parsifal, was completed in 1882, the year be- 
fore his death, which occurred at Venice. 

Wagner’s early operas, while showing marked 
traits of originality, yet followed along accepted 
lines; Rienzi, for instance, was modelled after Meyer- 
beer’s historical operas, and the Flying Dutchman 
after the German romantic school of von Weber. 
With Tannhduser and Lohengrin, however, a blow is 
dealt at conventional formulae; and in the subsequent 
works still more drastic measures are adopted. 

All these innovations were due to his studies in 
philosophy and to the theories which gradually 
formed themselves in his mind, which he advanced in 
a remarkable series of polemical writings. Funda- 
mental among these theories was his conception of 
the mission of the music drama, which, he asserted, 
should contain an ideal combination of the arts of 
poetry, music, mimicry and painting (scenery), all 
of which should work together on an equality. In- 
volving a kind of expression that transcends human 
experiences, too, the ideal music-drama should deal 
with superhuman beings, who are not amenable to 
the ordinary processes of human reasoning. Hence 
for his great tetralogy of The Ring, which includes 
the four operas of Das Rheingold, Die W atkiire, Sieg- 
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fried and Die Gétterdammerung, he derives his plots 
from the German epic, the Nibelungenlied, with its 
fabulous demigods, heroes and dragons; while Lohen- 
grin and Parsifal are based on mediaeval legends of 
the Holy Grail. Even the apparent exceptions— 
Tristan and Isolde and Die Meistersinger—are yet 
founded on philosophical conceptions, the former a 
drama of love and renunciation, and the latter a 
struggle between formalism and romanticism. 

Again, said Wagner, to secure dramatic coherency 
only such characters should be employed as fill a 
necessary place in the action; and these should utter 
an impassioned tone-speech which is undisturbed by 
mere melodic or harmonic effects. Hence he would 
banish the chorus and the ordinary duets, trios, etc., 
in which two or more characters sing the same words 
together. As a background and commentary on this 
tone-speech, he calls into play the orchestra, of which 
is demanded the maximum of color, variety and body 
of tone, to illustrate the grandiose situations. And 
here he employs a device which we have seen hinted 
at by Berlioz and used by Liszt to unify his sym- 
phonic poems, namely the leit motiv or leading 
motive,—a short, musical theme associated with a 
character or principal idea. These motives, woven 
together in the orchestra, furnish a kind of contin- 
uous commentary upon the course of the action on the 
stage. The so-called Siegfried’s Funeral March, for 
instance, played in the final act of Die Gétterdam- 
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merung while the hero’s body is carried from the 
stage, rehearses his life story by its summary of pre- 


vious themes, as in this excerpt: 
N°65. Die Coterdommerene 


WAGNER 


It is in the invention and treatment of the leit motiv, 
indeed, that Wagner’s genius is most apparent. For 
a simple idea, the motiv is correspondingly simple, 
as in the suggestion of the river Rhine, given below; 
while for a more subtle conception, sinuous turns 
occur, as in the motive of doubt, from Lohengrin: 


Se See if Pp a= 


Similar contrasts characterize the music in general. 
To give the effect of monotonous placidity, for in- 
stance, the prelude to Das Rheingold reiterates in one 
form or another, through 136 measures, this motiv, 
based on the plain chord of E flat major: 
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WAGNER 
N°67. Das Rheingold 
Rhine Motive 
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But for the complex and intense situations in which 
the operas abound, Wagner employs a wealth of 
chromatic progressions, dissonances and modulations 
that reveal the possibilities of harmony as an emo- 
tional factor. Again, the scope of the orchestra is 
immeasurably enlarged. By the addition of new in- 
struments the wood band is given more compass and 
color and the brass band fullness and reserve power. 
While, as a result, Wagner’s “noisy orchestration” 
was scored by the critics, he could, when required, 
produce effects of consummate delicacy, as in the 
etherial prelude to Lohengrin, where the violins are 
divided into eight parts. 


Finally, every means was taken to avoid interfer- 
ence with the dramatic action. At the Bayreuth 
theatre, for instance, the orchestra is concealed from 
the view of the audience, and no interruptions by ap- 
plause are permitted. Preludes take the place of 
long-winded overtures; the impassioned declamation 
of the characters is unimpeded by vocal decorations; 
the orchestra is not only rich and sonorous, but is 
treated with contrapuntal mastery. 

Wagner’s schemes were too vast for any of his 
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followers to carry on as a whole; but in some phase 
or other his theories took a gripping hold upon musi- 
cians of all types, even those who fought against his 
influence. 

The reaction in favor of a lighter and shorter type 
of opera is illustrated in the fairy opera Hansel und 
Gretel, by Engelbert Humperdinck (1854-1921), a 
close associate of Wagner, who, while employing the 
latter’s methods, surrounds them with an atmosphere 
of folksong and of a children’s nursery tale. 

We have followed the fortunes of the opera in 
France during the first half of the century. A fore- 
runner of the French “lyric drama” was the Faust of 
Charles Gounod (1818-1893), who speaks in a new 
sort of emotional melody supported by sensuous or- 
chestration, in which the harp often adds its etherial 
touch. His choral works, especially the cantata 
Gallia and the oratorio The Redemption made a 
lasting impression on English music. 

Wagner encountered strong opposition in Paris. 
His Tannhduser, given there in 1861, nearly created 
a riot, and was withdrawn after three performances. 
But his ideas nevertheless excited the curiosity of 
French musicians, who travelled to Germany to hear 
the operas at first hand and returned home filled with 
such enthusiasm that many Wagnerian traits soon 
became apparent in their works. In some instances 


these traits were successfully combined with the 
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Gallic temperament, as in the Spanish opera Carmen, 
by Georges Bizet (1838-1875). 

Two other composers represented quite different 
aspects of French operatic style. Camille Saint- 
Saéns (1835-1921), a man of immense musical erudi- 
tion and cleverness, prided 
himself on his eclecticism, 
which in his semi-religious 
opera Samson et Dalila (1877) 
contrasts learned, church-like 
choruses with romantic episodes 
such as the aria “My heart at 
thy sweet voice.” Jules Mas- 
senet (1842-1912) produced a 
long series of operas and “lyric SAINT-SAENS 


dramas” which appealed to the French public through 
their sensuous style and somewhat sugary melodies. 
Essentially theatrical, he was equally successful in 
varying types—the melo- 
dramatic La Navarraise, the 
fairy Cendrillon, Manon, 
W erther, etc. 

In Italy the “grand old 
man” of the century was 
Guiseppe Verdi (1813-1901), 
whose operatic genius stead- 
ily progressed in breadth 
and power to the very veer 
end of his long life. His earliest operas, though writ- 
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ten on the flimsy Italian pattern, yet strike a new 
dramatic note that contrasts favorably with the watery 
melodies of Donizetti and Bellini, and that set the pace 
for his perennial favorites, Rigoletto (1851), Jl Trova- 
tore and La Traviata (both in 1853), of which the 
spirited melodies inspire singers and audiences alike. 
Wagner’s advent, however, opened a new vista to 
Verdi; and he wrote his Aida (1871), Otello (1887) 
and Falstaff (1893) with rich and colorful orchestra- 
tion and a new melodic freedom. 


PRoGREsS IN LIEDER WRITING 


The essential characteristics of the German song, 
or lied, which we have seen so wonderfully developed 
by Schubert and Schumann, are an intimately expres- 
sive style, and an absence of superfluous embellish- 
ments. With Schubert, the accompaniment furnishes 
an appropriate background to the melody. Follow- 
ing composers, as in the case of Schumann, tended to 
exalt the accompaniment, until it assumed an import- 
ance equal to, or even greater, than the vocal part. 
There was a tendency, too, to fit the music more and 
more closely to the words, molding it like a glove to 
each variety of accent and each shade of expression. 
Observe, for instance, how the despairing cry of the 
words is intensified in Hugo Wolf’s song Lebe Wohl 
by the wailing chromatics and the passionate climax: 
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Reviewing certain typical figures in the crowd of 
lieder writers of the nineteenth century, we come first 
to Carl Loewe (1796-1869), who, though born two 
months before Schubert, yet survived him by many 
years. Loewe’s dramatic genius found its outlet es- 
pecially in his ballads, of which he wrote about 400. 
Inferior to Schubert in melodic invention, he yet con- 
trives so to intensify a melodic theme by changes in 
harmony and accompaniment as to open unlimited 
opportunities to the singer for dramatic effect: wit- 
ness the gruesome ballad Edward and his thrilling 
version of the Erlking. 

In contrast to Loewe is Robert Franz (1815-1892), 
whose nearly 300 songs are pure lyrics, in which 
moods are meticulously painted by emotional modula- 
tions and interwoven accompaniment parts. A “‘psy- 
chic colorist,” as Liszt calls him, Franz savors of the 
miniature painter in the brevity and exquisite finish 
of his songs, in which his classic education—shown 
in the polyphonic treatment and use of mediaeval 
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modes—is blended in the essentially romantic atmos- 
phere. 

A greater breadth, together with a profoundly ex- 
pressive style is found in the about 200 songs of 
Johannes Brahms, of whom as a symphonic writer we 
shall speak further on. Intensity and range of ex- 
pression found its climax, however, in the songs of 
Hugo Wolf (1860-1903), in whose 260 songs “the 
whole panorama of nature is unrolled before us” 
(Newman). In turn humorous, despairing, dramatic, 
descriptive, his songs follow every nuance of the poet, 
as shown in the excerpt already quoted. 


VIRTUOSI AND TEACHERS 


During the rapid development of the orchestra 
which took place in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it was inevitable that certain of the players 
should distinguish themselves above the common 
crowd in the expertness with which they manipulated 
their instruments. Hence the rise of virtwosi, many 
of whom won great popularity as concert performers. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, we find 
these virtuosi, especially pianists and_ violinists, 
travelling about Europe, assisting in the “mixed con- 
certs” then in vogue, and “catching the crowd” not 
only by legitimate musical effects, but also by all 
sorts of sensational tricks and mannerisms of gesture 
or dress. Battle scenes, cheap variations on popular 
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tunes and transcriptions of operatic airs were the 
stock-in-trade of the pianists, who also astonished 
their audiences by their facility in extemporization. 

Despite the superficial nature of much of their 
work, the virtuosi undoubtedly accomplished good 
results in arousing interest in solo performance and 
in developing the possibilities of their instruments. 
Players of serious aims sometimes became noted as 
teachers, as, for example, the three famous C’s: 
Muzio Clementi (1752-1832), J. B. Cramer (1771- 
1858), and Beethoven’s pupil, Carl Czerny (1791- 
1857), each of whom left piano studies of permanent 
value. Clementi, especially, in the course of his long 
life was active as pianist, teacher, even as music pub- 
lisher and maker of pianos. Called “father of piano- 
forte playing” he embodied the results of his career 
in his Gradus ad Parnassum, a collection of 100 
studies that have nourished many succeeding pianists. 
To this list should be added Mendelssohn’s friend and 
teacher, Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870), himself dis- 
tinguished as virtuoso, whose studies form a connect- 
ing link with those of Chopin. 

As a predecessor of Liszt we may cite the opera 
composer Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826), whose 
theatric genius is seen also in such brilliant piano 
works as his Jnvitation to the Dance and his Konzert- 
stiick with orchestra. A phase of Chopin’s style was 
foreshadowed by John Field (1782-1837), Clementi’s 
protégé, whose dreamy nocturnes charmed his audi- 
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ences. Liszt’s most formidable rival was the Swiss 
Sigismund Thalberg (1812-1871), whose playing was 
noted for its equal demands upon both hands. 

In 1839 Liszt played the first piano recital at Rome; 
and from that time the “one man” concert grew in 
popularity. Two recitalists, both of whom made 
triumphant tours of this country, were Anton Rubin- 
stein (1829-1894) and Hans von Biilow (1830-1894). 
The one, a temperamental Russian, electrified his 
audiences by his limitless technique and riotous emo- 
tional effects; the other, a German renowned as or- 
chestral conductor, impressed rather by his careful 
and scholarly interpretations. Liszt’s style was. per- 
petuated by his many pupils, who nearly monopolized 
the pianistic arena for some time after his death. 

No less active, too, were the violinists. “Founder of 
the modern school of violin playing” was the Italian 
G. B. Viotti (1753-1824), who spent most of his active 
life as virtuoso and teacher in Paris. His compo- 
sitions, which are of great breadth and dignity, are 
headed by twenty-nine concertos, in which he estab- 
lished the modern form. 

Viotti’s influence was felt in both the French and 
German schools which afterwards developed. The 
former, distinguished by brilliant technic and a dra- 
matic style of personal expression, numbered many 
virtuosi among its adherents, such as Pierre Baillot 
(1771-1842), J. D. Alard (1815-1888) and his pupil, 
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the Spanish Pablo Sarasate (1844-1908). In the 
kindred Belgian school prominent figures were 
Charles de Bériot (1802-1870) and Henri Vieuxtemps 
(1820-1881). 

Leading lights of the German school, which em- 
phasized perfection of detail and a strict fidelity to 
the spirit of the composition, were Ferdinand David 
(1810-1873), chosen by Mendelssohn to head the 
violin department in the new Leipsic Conservatory; 
and his distinguished successor Joseph Joachim 
(1831-1907), unrivalled as an exponent of classicism. 

A free lance, who yet exerted a lasting influence, 
was the “wizard of the bow,” Niccolé Paganini (1782- 
1840), whose eccentric manners and stupendous tech- 
nic dazzled all Europe. A kindred soul was the Nor- 
wegian Ole Bull (1810-1880), who, though largely 
self-taught, became a past master of all virtuoso 
tricks. 


THE SyMPHONY SINCE 1850 


Having considered the symphonies of Beethoven 
and his immediate successors—Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann—let us now glance at the work of 
those composers who, in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century won distinction in this, the highest 
form of instrumental writing. Immediately we are 
confronted by the substantial figure of Johannes 
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Brahms (1833-1897), who was 
classified by von Bulow with 
Bach and Beethoven as one of 
the great musical B’s. 


A native of Hamburg, 
Brahms developed so mature a 
musical prowess at twenty that 
he was hailed by Schumann as 


the coming musical prophet. 


But sensational flights had no BRAHMS 
attraction for him; and so far from being dazzled by 
such fulsome praise, he entered upon a long course 
of intensive study, from which he emerged fully 
equipped for the highest grade of musical workman- 
ship. From 1862 he lived mainly in Vienna, shun- 
ning public appearances, and devoted to composition. 
Brought up on classical standards, Brahms yet 
possessed a deeply emotional nature; and the result 
was a rare combination of profound learning and 
romantic warmth. Sometimes, indeed, the former at- 
tribute takes precedence, with a certain pedagogic 
dryness as the result; again romanticism gains the 
ascendency, as in his songs (page 179). An ideal 
adjustment of his two natures, however, is felt in his 
four symphonies—the fruit of his most mature years. 
In these his command of technic is observable in the 
immense variety of rhythms, the interweaving of 1n- 
terior parts and the revival of old modes. There is, 
too, a Bach-like solidity of structure and a concentra- 
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tion of style which shuns superfluous adornment. 
In his treatment of the orchestra he is a “draughtsman 
rather than a colorist,” emphasizing the design as a 
whole rather than the tone-quality of individual in- 
struments. . 

Considering these traits it is no wonder that his 
themes are of unusual character. Observe the lead- 
ing theme of the First Symphony, in which the melody 
buoyantly leaps up the chord to the heights: 


N269, First Symphony —’ 
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Suggested in the Introduction, this theme is vigor- 


ously announced in the Allegro, throughout which it 
is deftly woven into the texture. 

No less distinguished are Brahms’ chamber and 
piano works, the latter of which range from massive 
sonatas and complex variations to the lighter Inter- 
mezzit and Capricci of Op. 116, 117 and 118. Choral 
works are headed by the profound German Requiem 
and the imaginative Song of Destiny. 

France, long devoted to dramatic music, was at 
last led to appreciate symphonic works through the 


efforts of several composers, of whom the most im- 
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portant is César Franck (1822-1890). A Belgian by 


FRANCK 
of his ideas. Somewhat tardily he was made pro- 


birth, Franck studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and even- 
tually settled in Paris as or- 
ganist of St. Clotilde and as 
diligent teacher. Content to 
work in a narrow groove, he 
none the less attracted to his 
standard a group of enthusias- 
tic young men whom he held 
by the sheer force and novelty 


fessor of organ at the Conservatoire. 


Like Brahms, Franck is preéminent in his achieve- 


ment of structural unity. One is conscious of this 
power especially in his large works, such as his single 
symphony—in D minor—, which is based upon cer- 


tain “generative motives” such as these: 


N¢70a. Symphony NoF 


Allegro FRANCK é 
ee 4 


Poe a Sarees 


N°70c 
Allegretto 


ees 


Such motives are expanded and treated with chang- 
ing rhythm and harmonies throughout the symphony, 
which finally, in the closing movement, reassembles 
the chief themes of the entire work. 

Most noticeable in this, as in all of Franck’s works, 
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is the peculiar, mystic atmosphere, which hangs about 
it like a veil. ‘An idealist in a materialistic world, 
Franck voices his dreamy visions in a maze of chro- 
matic harmonies which HOLSET) shift into unex- 
pected paths. ; : 
Space forbids more than a mention of his masterly 
Sonata in A major for violin and piano, in which the 
mediaeval canon takes on a modern dress for the 
Finale; the piano works, especially the symphonic 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue and the Prelude, Aria and 
Finale; the Symphonic Variations for piano and or- 
chestra and the great choral work, The Beatitudes. 
The leading Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvorak 
(1841-1904) may be classed with the nationalists, on 
account of his devotion to folk- 
music. During his residence 
in New York (1892-5) he 
studied Negro music to such 
good purpose that its results 
appear in the last and greatest 
of his five symphonies, entitled 
From the New World. Into 
this work are woven themes in 
the lilting measures of the DVORAK 
Negro tunes, such as these from the first movement: 


N°7la Symphony, From the New World 
be DVORAK 


Sd aes iea a eee soe ae 
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faerie 


Rugged modulations, a Slavic vitality of rhythm, 
and varied orchestral color characterize Dvorak’s 


works, which, moreover contain a certain “homey” 
quality of melody that finds its quick response in 
every human heart. 

The flavor of folk-music is correspondingly appar- 
ent in the six symphonies of the Russian, Peter Ilyitch 
Tchaikovsky (1840-1893). But 
while Dvorak’s music reflects his 
peasant origin, Tchaikovsky is 
always the cultured aristocrat, of 
a mercurial temperament that 
now indulges in riotous gaiety 
and now sinks to depths of mel- 
ancholy. His last symphony, the 
Pathétique, is an established fa- 

TODOS ON ERY vorite with concert goers on ac- 
count of its broad, exotic themes, its infinitely varied 
rhythms, its highly colored orchestration and its subtle 
nuance of expression, which is indicated in finely 
graded notation, such as that which occurs toward the 
end of the first movement, where this succession of 


signs OCCULS: ppp Pp BEpp 


Fchaikovsky’s operas are less known abroad than 
his instrumental works, which include also chamber 
works, symphonic poems, piano pieces and songs. 
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Of other symphonists belonging to this period we 
mention especially two Viennese composers: Anton 
Bruckner (1824-1896), who wrote nine symphonies of 
fine workmanship, but somewhat tedious style; and 
Gustav Mahler (1860-1911), also with nine sym- 
phonies, some of which are colossal in scope. 


NATIONALISTS IN THE NORTH 


Our review of the nineteenth century would be in- 
complete without reference to two nationalist move- 
ments which took place, the one in Norway and the 
other in Russia. Of the former the leader was 
Edvard Grieg (1843-1907), who, after completing a 
course at the Leipsic Conservatory, returned home to 
engage in a vigorous campaign for a distinctive Nor- 
wegian style. Especially successful in this respect 
are his many short lyric pieces for the piano, in which 
scales, rhythms and harmonies common among the 
Norwegian peasants are idealized by his poetic fancy. 
Note, for instance, the characteristic drop of a third 
(especially from the seventh to the fifth of the scale) 
in this excerpt from the Folk-song, Op. 12, No. 5: 


N72. Folk-song, Op.12, N°5 
Con moto 
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Of rare beauty and subtle word-painting are his 
songs, such as The Swan. Larger works—the piano 
concerto in A minor, the string quartet in G minor, 
etc.—while occasionally marred by “short-breathed”’ 
themes and patchy construction, are yet of enduring 
charm. Of orchestral works, the two Peer Gynt 
Suites are the most popular. 

Far-reaching in its effect was the nationalist move- 
ment in Russia, which was directly inspired by 
Michael Glinka (1804-1857), whose study of Russian 
folksong came to fruition in his operas Life for the 
Czar and Russlan and Ludmilla. About 1865 Mili 
Balakirev (1837-1910), a passionate admirer of Glinka, 
gathered together a group of young enthusiasts at 
Petrograd with the object of studying Russian folk- 
music and founding a national style. The result was 
the band known as “the five,” comprising, besides 
Balakirev, Alexander Borodin (1834-1887), César Cui 
(1835-1918), Modeste Mussorgsky (1839-1881), and 
Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1908). In their the- 
ories of the opera and their emphasis of a purely 
Russian style they represented a reaction against Ger- 
man musical dominance—a reaction so sweeping that 
they refused to recognize such composers as Anton 
Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky as of kindred aims. In 
their after careers some of them, especially Korsakov, 
withdrew from their most radical positions; while 
others fought valiantly for their conservation. Of 
the latter the most consistent was Mussorgsky, who 
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in his operas, such as the well-known Boris Godounov, 
and in his songs attained a depth and fire of expres- 
sion which more than atoned for crudeness of technic. 


We have now surveyed the chief musical activities 
of the nineteenth century: the romantic, program and 
nationalist schools, the developments in opera, in 
song-writing, in virtuosity and in orchestral compo- 
sition. All the new theories and styles which these 
activities involved had their due bearing on the music 
of the present day, which is to be the subject of our 
next chapter. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI 


1. In what ways did the Italian Opera degenerate, and 
how was it revived by Rossini and his followers? 

2. Mention some traits of the operas of von Weber and 
Meyerbeer. 

3. Sketch the life of Wagner. What were his chief 
theories as to the opera, and how did he apply these 
theories ? 

4. How did Wagner’s innovations react upon composers 
in Germany, France and Italy? 

5. How did the writing of German lieder progress in the 
works of Loewe, Franz, Brahms and Wolf? 

6. Show how the virtuosi became popular. What were 
some of their characteristics ? 

7. Describe the work of several noted piano teachers. 

8. Who invented the piano recital? What was its result? 

9. What schools of violin playing developed? Mention 
two violinists who were “free lances.” 
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10. Compare the careers and work of J. Brahms and C. 


Franck. 


11. How do the symphonies of Dvorak compare with those 
of Tchaikovsky? 
12. Show how Grieg and the five New-Russians empha- 


sized the traits of their respective nations. 


STREATFEILD 
LAVIGNAC 
NEWMAN 
CROWEST 
FINCK 
HAMILTON 


HAMILTON 

Mason 

FINCK 

ERB 

DINDY | 
NEWMARCH 
Montacu-NATHAN 
LANDORMY 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


The Opera. 

The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. 

Wagner. 

Verdi. 

Songs and Song Writers. 

Outlines of Music History, Chapters 9, 
10. ’ 

Piano Music. | 

From Grieg to Brahms. 

Grieg and his Music. 

Brahms (The Master Musicians) . 

César Franck. 

Tchaikovsky, his Life and Works. 

A History of Russian Music. 

A History of Music, Chapters 15, 16, 19, 
20; 21, 23, 24. 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORDS AND ROLLS 


A—Ampico; 


Records: 
V—Victor; C—Columbia; E—Edison 
Rolls: 
D—Duo-Art; W—Welte-Mignon 
VOCAL 


von WEBER (1786-1826) 
Leise, leise (Agatha’s prayer) (Der Freischiitz) V, C. 
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MEYERBEER (1791-1864) 
Noble sirs, I salute (Nobil signori) (Les Hugwenots) 
VeGak: 
Rossinr (1792-1868) 
Largo al factotum (Barber of Seville) V, C. 
Una voce poco fa (Barber of Seville) V,C; A. 
Donizetti (1797-1848) 
Mad Scene (Lucia) V, E. 
Sextet (Lucia) V, C. 
Spirto gentil (Favorita) V, C. 
BELLINI (1802-1835) 
Could I believe (AA! non credea) (La Sonnambula) 


NV. 
For me thy power (Com per me serano) (La Sonnam- 
bula) V. 


VerpI (1813-1901) 
Celeste Aida (Aida) V, C. 
Ave Maria (Otello) V, C. 
Caro nome (Rigoletto) V,C. 
Quartet (Rigoletto) V,C. 
WAGNER (1813-1883) 
\ Flying Dutchman (1841) 
Spinning Chorus V. 
Traft ihr das Schiff V. 
Tannhauser (1843-5) 
Dich, theure Halle V, C. 
Elizabeth’s prayer V. 
Pilgrim’s Chorus V, C. 
To the evening star V, C. 
Lohengrin (1845-8) 
Bridal Chorus’ V, C. 
Elsa’s Dream _ V. 
Lohengrin’s Farewell V. 
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Lohengrin’s Narrative V. 
Die Walkiire (1848-56) 
Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry V. 
Fly then swiftly (Fort denn eile) VY. 
Wotan’s Farewell Y. 
Siegfried (1857-69) 
Briinnhilde hails the radiant sun V. 
Siegfried follows the forest bird V. 
Die Meistersinger (1861-67) 
Finale of the Opera V. 
Walther’s Prize Song V. 
Gétterdammerung (1870-74) 
Parting of Briinnhilde and Siegfried V. 
Parsifal (1876-62) 
Amfortas’ prayer V. 
Isawachild Y. 
Gousop (1818-1893) 
Dio possente (Faust) YV, C. 
Flower song (Le parlate Jamor) (Faust) V,C. 
Salut, demeure (Faust) YV,C. 
Juliet’s Waltz Song (Romeo and Juliet) V,C. 
Braums (1833-1897) 
Blacksmith, The YV. 
Sapphic Ode YV, C. 
Saint-Sakéns (1835-1921) 
My heart (Mon coeur) (Samson and Deliloh) YV, C 
Bizet (1838-1875) 
Habanera (Carmen) YV,C. 
Toreador Song (Carmen) YV, C. 
Tcuatkovsky (1840-1893) 
None but the lonely heart V. 
Pilgrim’s Song V. 
Pourquoi V. 
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DvorAx (1841-1893) 
Goin’ Home _ V. 
Songs my mother taught me_V, C. 
MassENET (1842-1912) 
Vision fugitive (Hérodiade) V. 
Le Réve (Manon)  V. 
GriEG (1843-1907) 
First primrose V. 
Greeting V. 
Solvejg’s Song V, C. 
WoLF (1860-1903) 
Zur Ruh! zur Ruh! V. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
VON WEBER (1786-1826) 
Invitation to the dance V,E; A, W. 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) C; A. 
Overture (Oberon) V. 


Perpetual motion A. 


MEYERBEER (1791-1864) 
Coronation march (Le Prophéte) A. 


Rossini (1792-1868) 
Overture (Barber of Seville)  E. 
Overture (William Tell) 


WacneER (1813-1883) 

Flying Dutchman (1841) 
Overture A. 

Tannhauser (1843-5) 
March V,C; W. 
Overture V; A, D, W. 

Die Walkiire (1848-56) 
Magic Fire Scene V; A, D, W. 
Ride of the Valkyries V, C; A. 


2 
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Tristan and Isolde (1857-9) 

Prelude V; A. 

Liebestod V,C; A, D, W. 
Siegfried (1857-69) 

Waldweben V; W. 
Die Meistersinger (1861-67) 

Overture V. 

Walther’s Prize Song V; A, D, W. 
Gotterdammerung 

Siegfried’s Funeral March V, C; A. 
Parsifal (1876-82) 

Good Friday Music C. 

Prelude C; A, D. 

March of the Knights A. 


Gounop (1818-1893) 
Ballet music (Faust) A. 


FRANCK (1822-1890) 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation D. 
Symphony, in D minor V, C. 
RUBINSTEIN (1829-1894) 
Barcarolle,in A minor A. 
Concerto V; A. 
Kamennoi-Ostrow A. 
Romance, in Eb A. 
Staccato Etude A. 
Valse Caprice A. 


BrauMs (1833-1897) 
Capricci, Op. 76, Nos. land 2 A. 
Intermezzi (Various) A. 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor V. 
Symphony No. 2, in D C. 
Symphony No. 3, in F_ D. 
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Boropin (1834-1887) 
Scherzo A. 

SaINnT-SAENS (1835-1921) 
Bacchanale (Samson and Delilah)  V. 
Danse macabre V. 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel V. 
Prélude du déluge W. 


BALAKIREFF (1836-1910) 
Islamey A. 
Polka A. 
TcHAIKOvSsKY (1840-1893) 
Andante cantabile, Op. 11 V. 
Marche Slave V. 
Nutcracker Suite V,C; D, W. 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor  V. 
Symphony No. 5,inE minor V; D. 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathétique) V,C; A. D. 
DvorAK (1841-1904) 
Symphony (From the New World) V,C; D, A, W. 


MassEneET (1842-1912) 
Méditation (Thais) V; A, W. 
GRIEG (1843-1907) 
An den Frihling A, W. 
Ballade A. 
Concerto,in A minor V; W. 
Danse caprice A, W. 
Erotik A, W. 
March of the dwarfs A. 
Nocturne A, W. 
Norwegian Bridal March W. 
Papillons A, W. 
Peer Gynt Suite E; D. 
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RiMsk Y-KORSAKOFF (1844-1908) 
Hymn to the sun A. 
Scheherazade C; A. 
Song of India A. 
HUMPERDINCK (1854-1921) 
Dream Music (Hansel and Gretel) D. 


CHAPTER VII 
MUSIC TODAY AND MODERNISM 


EW movements in art almost invariably reflect 
the spirit of the age in which they are born. 
Thus in the years immediately preceding the Great 
War, such extraordinary productions as those of the 
cubists and futurist painters seemed a presage of the 
social cataclysm that was to come. Again, since the 
war, the world of art has vibrated with the pervading 
uncertainty and unrest; accordingly old traditions, 
laws accepted as, immutable, have been as ruthlessly 
riddled by criticism as Rheims Cathedral was by 
German bombs. 

But it is far easier to tear down than to build up. 
Many musicians, realizing this truism, have continued 
to hitch their wagons to the star of tradition, while 
driving it into unexplored fields; others, laughing at 
convention, have defied all accepted laws of art, wav- 
ing the red flag of musical anarchy. 

All along the line, however, there are men who are 
wholly sincere in their musical tenets, and who are 
trying their best to fit the new music to the call of the 
age. It is with the aims and deeds of such men that 
we are to treat in the present chapter. 

198 
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NATIONALISM 


We have seen how, in the latter nineteenth century, 
there was a growing tendency to delve into the secrets 
of folk-music, and to develop from it national styles. 
Inspired by the success of such attempts, especially 
in Russia, composers in other countries proceeded to 
do likewise, often surprising themselves by the rich 
results which they obtained. But it was not until the 
Great War, when German music was placed under a 
ban in hostile nations, that full freedom from the 
German musical yoke was attained. Countries then 
whose musicians had for centuries been content to 
offer but a pale reflection of Teutonic achievements, 
woke up to a sense of their home resources. An ex- 
ample of such an awaking is found in England, which 
has risen from a position of respectable mediocrity 
to that of an acknowledged leader in the advancement 
of new musical ideas. 

The natural spring from which such ideas is drawn 
is still folk-music; and under such leaders as Cecil 
Sharp in England and Julien Tiersot in France an 
immense fund of folk-music has been saved to 
posterity. In utilizing this fund, composers have 
sometimes been content to surround a melody with 
harmonies that should but accentuate its native sim- 
plicity; as in the case of Percy Grainger (1882- y 
the Australian pianist, whose settings for piano or for 
orchestra of such good old tunes as the Irish Air from 
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County Derry or the English morris dance Country 
Gardens are the delight of modern audiences. 

From such a study of folk-music composers have 
been led, also, to dig deeper into the mines of a 
nation’s consciousness: to examine the genius of its 
early art, to consider the rhyth- 
mic propensities of its people, 
even to estimate the influence 
of its natural surroundings. 
Thence comes music designed to 
portray intimately a nation’s 
activities: the gaieties of its 
villagers, the teeming life of its 


great cities. As an illustration 

PR OCHANWOELEAUS from England of the former, 
one may quote the symphonic poem Brigg Fair, by 
Frederick Delius (1863- ); and of the latter, the 
London Symphony, by Ralph Vaughan Williams 
(1872- ), which “is the expression not of London, 
but of a Londoner,” and in which, through the com- 
plex texture, gleam characteristic tunes and fragments 


of melody such as the following: 


N°73. London Symphony 


Fro i 
m the first movement R..V.. WILLIAMS 
Animato 


From the second moveme it 
Lento = 

: kp 

'Edwin Evans, in The Outlook for April 14, 1914. 
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From the fourth movement (Finale) 
pnlaestase alla marcia ten. 


= Sere ee SS 


Pp pesante 


Ss oop ey 


sostenuto 


Similarly in France and Italy, even those com- 
posers who are classed as most radical are searching 
the archives to discover and respect national tradi- 
tions. Darius Milhaud (1892- ), for instance, 
formerly leader of that “Group of Six” who were 
regarded as musical anarchs, declares their adherence 
to French characteristics, which, he says, “are to be 
found in a certain fluency, something sober and clear, 
with some measure of romanticism, and a strong sense 
of proportion and design in the construction of a 
work, in a desire to express one’s self with clearness, 
simplicity and conciseness.”” 

In Hungary, a group of composers, most prominent 
of whom is Béla Bartok (1881- ), are seeking to 


eed 


reproduce the spirit of the orig- 
inal Magyar music, which was 
so perverted and over-decorated 
in the gipsy versions presented 
by Liszt. Finnish musicians 
are headed by Jean Sibelius 
(1865- ), whose national 
spirit glows so fervently in such 


works as his symphonic poem meree 
1See article by Milhaud in North American Review for April, 1923. 
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Finlandia that he has been granted a pension by 
an appreciative government. 
Spain, too, whose alluring 
dances have long attracted mu- 
sicians in other lands, now has 
its native exponents, including 
Isaac Albéniz (1861-1909), En- 
rique Granados (1867-1916) 
and Manuel de Falla (1876- ). 


Such rhythms as the follow- 
SIBELIUS ing, from Albéniz’ Tango, for 


piano, vividly suggest the langourous gestures and 


tapping castanets of the dark-eyed sefioritas: 


Ne74. Tango 


Andante grazioso ALBENIZ 


re 


Tue Evo.utIonists 


Let us now turn to those modern composers who, 
while seeking new forms and styles of expression, 
are yet content to build their edifices upon the solid 
foundations provided by past experience. Since they 
thus form a link in the natural progress of music 
from one stage to the next, it is appropriate to call 
them evolutionists. 
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Perhaps the most prominent figure in this class is 
that of Richard Strauss (1864- ), the Bavarian 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Also sprach Zarathustra as an example of philosophic 


composer and conductor, who 
from time to time has startled 
the world by his surprising 
innovations and extraordinary 
craftsmanship. Basing his 
work at first upon classical 
models, from 1886 he pushed 
into new paths with a remark- 
able series of symphonic 
works, of which we may cite 


music, Don Quixote of literary music, and the Sym- 
phonia Domestica of modern realism. Wagner’s use 


of a huge orchestra and of the leit motiv is followed 


in these works, as in most of his operas. The purely 
instrumental nature and wide scope of Strauss’ themes 


may be judged from the following, which is the sec- 


ond theme of the Symphonia ‘Domestica: 


No. 75. Symphonia Domest'ca 
With sereat spirit 


R. STRAUSS 
==> 


LOE Ry ae 
£7Az1080 
pe § 


(Strings, wood, horns and harps) 


Again, we find Wagner a potent influence in the 
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works of the English Edward Elgar (1857- ), es- 
pecially in his oratorios The 
Dream of Gerontius and The 
Apostles. In these, as in his 
other large works, which in- 
clude two symphonies, are 
found a sumptious orchestra- 
tion and themes of a British 
breadth and rhythmic simplic- 
ity, combined with a skill and 


originality that succeeded at ey 
last in dispelling the continental apathy toward Eng- 
lish music. 

Beside Elgar stands Granville Bantock (1868- __), 
whose rich, Oriental coloring and harmonic freedom 
are displayed in such works as his choral setting of 
Omar Khayyam. Recently he has written a Celtic 
opera, The Seal Woman (1924), based on the folk- 
songs of the Hebrides. 

Of lighter vein are the compositions of Cyril Scott 
(1879- ), another English evolutionist, of mystic 


N76. Souvenir de Vienne ‘ 
Poco allegretto con grazia C. SCOTT 


3 sete =e 


ied 


tendencies, whose piano pieces and songs are fasci- 
nating in their subtle atmosphere. Scott is clever in 


% 
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giving piquancy to quite ordinary chords by the inter- 
polation of foreign tones, as in the above excerpt 
from his Souvenir de Vienne, for piano. 

Prominent among French evolutionists are the fol- 
lowers of César Franck (page 185), led by his most 
brilliant pupil, Vincent d’Indy (1851-  ). Like 
Franck, d’Indy harks back for his inspiration to 
mediaeval counterpoint, and its climax in the works 
of Palestrina and Bach. Reviving old methods and 
old modes, he invests these with modern chromatics, 
knitting his structure together by the use of “genera- 
tive themes.” Observe the “dim groping” of the 
first phrase of his Second Symphony: 


No°77, Second Symphony V DINDY 
Extrémement 


Lento (Woodwind) 


sees ne ka 
= 


(Strings and harps) 

In Russia, the radical ideas of “The Five” after- 
ward took on a milder tone, especially in the case of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who ultimately became a master 
of orchestral technique. Similarly, other Russians, 
while retaining the vivid coloring loved by their race, 
have studied accepted standards, and made them the 
basis of their musical structure. As prominent ex- 
amples we may mention Alexander Glazunov (1865- 

), director of the Petrograd Conservatory and 
composer of eight symphonies, symphonic poems, 
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etc.; Sergei Rachmaninov (1873- __), especially pop- 
ular in this country as pianist and composer of orches- 
tral and piano music; Nikolaus Medtner (1879- __), 
“the Russian Brahms,” who has given a new vitality 
to classic forms in his piano sonatas, his sonata for 
piano and violin and his Sonata Vocalise for voice 
and piano; and Nicolas Myaskovsky (1881-  ), 
whose intricate but architecturally faultless five sym- 
phonies have won for him the name of “the greatest 
modern Russian symphonist.” 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century a school 
of painters arose in France, led by Claude Monet, 
whose aim was to catch the fleeting lights and move- 
ments of nature’s moods by means of fine gradations 
of color. This school, with its shimmering moon- 
lights and its translucent atmospheres, quickly ap- 
pealed to musicians, who saw the possibilities of 
sound for recording similar suggestions; with the 
result that the “impressionists” in music came to 
rival their brother artists in color. Another incentive 
was afforded these composers by the parallel move- 
ment in literature known as “symbolism,” which 
strove to accomplish like results by a skillful play 
upon verbal meters and sounds, and by a suggestive 
phraseology that constantly stimulates the hearer’s 
imagination. 
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It was his orchestral version of The Afternoon of a 
Faun—a symbolist poem by Stéphane Mallarmé— 
that first revealed to the world in general the peculiar 
talents of Claude-Achille 
Debussy (1862-1918), a 
young Frenchman who 
quickly became recognized 
as the leader of the musi- 
cal impressionists. Other 
works — songs after Ver- 
laine, orchestral and piano 
pieces, all expressed in 
Debussy’s vague and sug- DEBUSSY 
gestive harmonies — culminated in the lyric drama 
Pelléas et Melisande (1892), the fruit of ten years’ 
labors, which presented a rare combination of music 
and poetry in its musical setting of Maeterlinck’s 


mystic text. 

Debussy’s chief popularity, however, rests upon his 
short piano pieces, each a veiled glimpse of some 
scene or poetic conception labelled by its appropriate 
title.—Reflections in the Water, Gardens under the 
Rain, The Maiden with the Flaxen Hair, etc.—titles 
which are the direct descendants of those invented by 
Francois Couperin and his contemporary clavicinists 
(page 73). To paint these dreamy half-lights, De- 
bussy uses all sorts of novel pigments,—snatches of 
melody imbedded in exotic scales, tonalities shifting 
in nearly every bar, bell-like chords formed by com- 
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bining remote harmonics with the fundamental tone 
(page 213), as in this passage from The Engulfed 
Cathedral: 


DEBUSSY 


N° 78. The Engulfed Cathedral 
oe a eS: 
SI: 


Ee = 


2p 


= 


In connection with his associates, Debussy makes 


I8¢l 


frequent use of the whole-tone scale, as in this frag- 
ment from Reflections in the Water: 


N°79 Reflections in the Water 


DEBUSSY 
molto rit. 


Debussy’s worthy successor 
is Maurice Ravel (1875- 8 
who is by no means a mere 
imitator, since his use of old 
modes and a certain classic re- 
ticence present markedly origi- 
nal traits. Observe his quaint 
use of fifths in the Movement de 
S Aver Minuet from his Sonatine: 
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N°80 Sonatine SE RAVEL 


While peculiarly French in its methods and ideals, 
impressionism has extended its influence to other 
countries: witness the miniature sketches of the Fin- 
nish Selim Palmgren (1878- __), whose piano piece 
May Night is a charming example. In England, 
impressionistic influence is felt in the “Celtic half- 
lights” of Arnold Bax (1883- ), and the pictur- 
esque sketches of John Ireland (1879- __), as well as 
the subtle moods of Cyril Scott (page 204). 

The fragile creations of the impressionists, how- 
ever, are now yielding before the more robust colors 
of the Realists. In its elision of many stereotyped 
modes of chord progression, by which discordant 
notes were carefully “prepared” and “resolved,” im- 
pressionism has nevertheless freed music permanently 
from hampering restrictions. 


Mixep TONALITIES 


Let us now enter the camp of the insurgents—those 
dauntless warriors who are bent on destroying the 
musical ramparts which have for centuries been re- 
garded as impregnable. Their first attacks were 
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directed against, the accepted law of tonality—that 
law which prescribes that a given composition should 
revolve about a central tone, just as the planets circle 
about the sun, and that this tonality should finally be 
reasserted in decisive terms by a cadence made up 
of the fixed formula: dominant, tonic. A bombshell 
was thrown at this law when Richard Strauss, in 1896, 
ended his symphonic poem Thus Spake Zarathustra 
with the chord of B major sounded by the high wind 
instruments and violins, while that of C major was 
given out pizzicato by the basses. Since that time, 
examples of mixed tonalities have from time to time 
appeared, until by the modernists the question has 
been seriously raised, “Why not follow the lead of 
those daring innovators who, in the tenth century, 
began to put two or more melodies together, by pro- 
ceeding likewise with two or more tonalities?” 

To effect such a combination is an easy matter; in 
fact composers have for ages been trying to avoid its 
resultant discords. Take a simple piano piece, such 
as Mozart’s Sonata in C, transpose the left-hand part 
to another key, and you have a fine example of “poly- 
tony’: 


N81. Sonata inC (left-hand transposed) 


nS eareree ae Ginn ae MOZART 


eee moo 


“Ridiculous!” you cry. Well then, turn to a gen- 
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uine modern composition, such as Milhaud’s Sau- 
dades do Brazil, No. 7, where the right hand plays 
in D major while the left is in G: 


N°82. Sandales de Brazil 
Tranquille D. MILHAUD 


oT 4 


In this piece, Milhaud — an avowed apostle of 
polytony—modestly refrains from any key-signature 
whatever, thus missing the thrill of joy with which a 
modernist inscribes four sharps for the upper, and 
four flats for the lower part, as in the Bagatelle, 
Op. 6, No. 1 by Béla Barték, which begins thus: 


N283. Bagatelle, Op.6, N21 


Molto sostenuto Re B. BARTOK 


oo 
ee (BP) 

Still relying on the principle of counterpoint, mod- 
ernists go a step farther by combining two, or even 
more, contrasting chord progressions, — pointing to 
Bach’s complex interweavings of melodies as their 
justification. Igor Stravinsky (1882- ), the Rus- 
sian composer who is generally regarded as one of 
the most determined innovators, is quoted as saying, 
“I do not go back to yesterday or the day before. I 
go back to Bach and Palestrina, and to the old Rus- 
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sian church music.” Observe this example of his 
methods, taken from his ballet Le Sacre du Printemps, 
in which, against a repeated bass, two other conflict- 
ing chord progressions “are remorselessly driven 
without the slightest apparent regard for traditional 
euphony”’:? 


STRAVINSKY 
N°84. Le Sacre du Printemps (ES 


For three centuries we have been content to base 
all compositions on but two scales of distinct char- 
acter—the major and the minor,—supplemented by 
the vague chromatic scale. Modern composers are 
enlarging these boundaries by reverting to the mediae- 
val modes (page 205), and by supplementing these 
modes with others of their own manufacture. From 
this process has resulted the whole-tone scale quoted 
above, as well as various other combinations, used to 
add effects of novelty and piquancy. 

It is a well-known law of acoustics that within each 
fundamental tone there lurk higher overtones, which 
form a harmonic series, the intervals of which draw 
closer and closer together as the pitch becomes more 
acute. The harmonic series of Bass C, for instance, 
IDyson: The New Music. 
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is as follows’ (note that the black notes are slightly 
out of tune): 


SS 


13 14 15 16 
128 236 sie E(Vatrations igs second) 1024 


&-$| 


Hitherto, only the first few of these overtones have 
been combined to form what we call concords, while 
the others have been regarded as discordant’ in their 
relation to the fundamental tone. “But why,” say 
the modernists, “limit our concords to such an arbi- 
trary choice? Why should not others of the har- 
monics be admitted to their society?” 

A result of this theory has already been shown in 
one of Debussy’s piano pieces (page 208). Chief 
among its supporters, however, is the Russian, Alex- 
ander Scriabin (1872-1915), who has worked out a 
new system of chords, which he has applied to sub- 
stantial works. Beginning his career as a virtuoso 
pianist, he was at first an apostle of Chopin, writing 
piano preludes, sonatas, etc. with a Chopinesque ele- 
gance and grace. Gradually, however, his radical 
theories took shape, so that in the Sixth Sonata we 
find key-signature abandoned, and the whole work 
based on a “mystic chord” made up of the notes: 
G, Ct, F, B, E and Ab. The harmonic result appears 
in full flower in these closing measures: 


1Hamilton: Sound and its relation to music, Chap. V. 
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SCRIABIN 


N&85. Sixth Sonata 


There are other modernists, however, who refuse 
to subscribe to any scales or chordal systems what- 
ever. Harmony, they say, has progressed steadily 
in the direction of a-tonality—of the use on equal 
terms of all the notes in the chromatic scale. Hence 
the time has arrived to abolish all reference to tonal- 
ity and to combine freely any group of notes whatever 
(except, perhaps, those which sound agreeable!) 

Dominant among the advocates of this theory is the 
Austrian Arnold Schonberg (1874- _), who numbers 
eager disciples throughout Christendom. Himself the 
author of a textbook on accepted 
harmonic principles, he chooses 
utterly to disregard these prin- 
ciples in his own compositions, 
and consequently to launch a 
series of ear-splitting discords 
upon his bewildered audiences. 
Naturally, with the principles 
of harmony have also departed 

SCHONBERG those of metric design, so that 
in his works rhythms tumble over one another in an 


% 
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animated crazy-quilt, while all formal melody is 
avoided as a childish device (see page 218). 

Along with these innovations 
goes a revolt against the “tyranny 
of the bar-line,” which has so 
long scrupulously marked off 
even measures. Sometimes the 
bars are entirely abolished, as 
in the works of Eric Satie (page 
221); while again they are in- 
serted irregularly, at the whim 
of the composer. An example MALIPIERO 
of the latter treatment, from Barlumi, No. 3, by the 
Italian modernist, G. F. Malipiero (1882- _) is as 
follows: 


N°86. Barlumi, N°3 M. .LIPIERO 
rm aS 
ne 
| te 
i te oo teas 
BP rall. wn poco - Sa > > 


ibe 


Such innovations are often accompanied by various 
cross rhythms, and by complex meters, such as 3? 
and ¢ —devices especially frequent among the Rus- 
sian writers. 


REALISM AND COLOR 


A favorite slogan of many modernists is realism. 
“We have passed,” say they, “through the epochs of 
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vocal counterpoint, with its idealistic style; of classic- 
ism in instrumental music, with its elaboration of 
form; of romanticism, with its floods of sentiment; 
and are now prepared to face things as they actually 
are, without the gloss of formalism or personal emo- 
tion.” 

True, realism is no new discovery. Berlioz was 
the great programmist of the nineteenth century; but 
his pictures were often distorted by a fevered imag- 
ination that made mountains of mole-hills. The 
modernist insists on presenting his scenes with the 
exactness of photography, with no crudity or ugly 
feature hidden. He loves to deal, too, with matters 
not formerly regarded as having poetic possibilities: 
just as a present-day painter may present the interior 
of a machine-shop, or a bridge under construction. 

Thus we find Richard Strauss reviewing the events 
of a day in his home life, even to the crying of the 
baby in his bathtub, through the medium of his Sym- 
phonia Domestica; Arthur Honegger (1892- __), for- 
merly one of “The Six,” depicting the clatter and 
bang of a locomotive in his Pacific 231; and Milhaud 
writing a song based on a list of agricultural imple- 
ments. Realism, too, is extended to small piano 
forms: witness the Promenades by Francis Poulenc 
(1899- _), another of the French Six, in which the 
traveller proceeds in turn On Foot, In Auto, On 
Horseback, In a Boat, etc. The Promenade A Bi- 
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cyclette ends with a smooth run down hill, interrupted 
by an evident catastrophe: 


SSE Ae ra Siar eR ren aren eee F. POULENC 


' >, ) A ag 


N2°87 Promenade, A Bicyclette 
& 


yt 


is 
F 


‘aisser vibrer 


: = 
8aN8 
se pedale 


While realism deals primarily with the representa- 
tion of things or events, its methods may yet extend 
into the domain of ‘absolute’ music, where they ap- 
pear in the avoidance of German emotionalism and 
an insistence upon a mere appeal to the senses. In 
his treatise, The Evolution of Music, Alfredo Casella 
(1883- _), the Italian modernist, defines music as 
“the art of combining sounds both in time and space 
(successively and simultaneously), according to the 
composer’s creative egotism and his complete indif- 
ference to every law that opposes his sincerity.” 
Here is a new conception of the subject, which em- 
phasizes the element of color—variety of tone-quality, 
—and texture—the internal make-up of chords—to 
such an extent that an individual chord may become 
so interesting in itself as to occupy a kind of space 
dimension. 

Accordingly, in order to express their ideas through 
the greatest possible variety of tone-color, modernists 
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are reconstructing the orchestra, adding or subtract- , 
ing any instruments at will, and employing all in 
unusual combinations, as in this excerpt from Schon- 
berg’s music drama Erwartung: 


Ne 88. Erwartung 


Clarinet. ey ee SCHONBERG 
Solo Violin Se: 
Oboe : 

oViola 


SO 


Tuba ~ oS 


Contra Bassoon i 


Especial opportunities for original effects, how- 
ever, are found in connection with the small orchestra 
and with chamber music. Often the voice is intro- 
duced as a coloristic instrument, as in the Rout by 
the English composer Arthur Bliss (1891- __), writ- 
ten for flute, clarinet, glockenspiel, side drum, harp 
and strings. In the program of the carnival thus 
represented a soprano voice is heard, singing scraps 
of song to made-up syllables, such as these: 


N° 89. Rout 
via A. BLISS 
Cev-ril “nt, taysad, lagvi jay ata OMT du 
Humor 


One suspects that many of the oddities of modern 
music are not to be taken too seriously: that a com- 


$ 
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poser writes such a combination as that in the Sau- 
dades do Brazil, quoted above, with his tongue in his 
cheek, and with a chuckle at the gullibility of the 
public. 

There are many clever works, however, in which 
humor is frankly apparent. Richard Strauss, in his 
droll Don Quixote variations, introduces the sound 
of the windmills and the baa-baa of the sheep, in two 
respective adventures of the doughty knight. Again, 
in his Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, he presents 
the rogue in this whimsical theme: 


py acy ae Eulenspiegel 
ee, STRAUSS 


Si SS b a= == t y 
oe ee 
which is continually in evidence, adapted to the mood 
of the given situation. When Till at last is hung for 


his crimes, for instance, the drop falls, and his theme 
appears in its last gasp, thus: 


Ea 
pS 
N290b. ‘broad VAR E | 


Smaller pieces lend themselves readily to humorous 
touches. In Béla Barték’s Bear Dance, we hear the 
continual thumping of the drum, the growls of the 


bear, and see his clumsy antics, as he lopes about: 
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N91, Bear Dance 
Allegro vivace 


English humor is, of course, irrepressible, some: 
times lurking in the very titles, such as the Three 
Funeral Marches—for a statesman, a canary and a 
rich aunt—by Lord Berners 


(1883- \, cay -disciplev gon 
Stravinsky. Lugene Goossens 
(1893- ), an Englishman 


who has sprung into deserved 
popularity as both composer 
and conductor, includes subtly 
humorous effects in his set of 


Kaleidoscopes, especially- in 
The Hurdy-gurdy Man, with his GOOSSENS 
cracked old barrel organ. 

French wit twinkles through the Jumbo’s Lullaby 
and Golliwogg’s Cake Walk of Debussy’s Children’s 
Corner, also in several of the Préludes. The Bernard 
Shaw of French music, however, is Eric Satie (1866- 
1925), who often perpetrates ironic jokes. A pio- 
neer among the Impressionists, he afterwards turned 
from them to pursue still more eccentric paths, in 
which he furnished inspiration to The Six. One of 
his conceits is “music of furniture,” in which a pattern 
like that of wall-paper recurs continually, as in his 


.) 
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short piano piece Gnossienne, No. 1, where he harps 
on this design, unhampered by time-signature or 
measure-bars: 


N°92. Gnossienne N21 
Monotonous and. white ee 


=: ) ie 
ae te 


oO ape oO oOo 


Incidentally, he pokes fun at the Impressionists by 
absurd directions, such as “Question yourself,” “On 
the tongue.” 

These are but examples of the humorous spirit 
which is rife in modern music—a spirit that is but 
a part of the revolt against sentimentalism and over- 


elaboration. 


Sone WRITING 


We have seen how the German lied was a reaction 
against the profuse vocal decorations of the Italian 
opera, and how in the lied the voice tended more and 
more to individualize each word, which was further 
intensified by the shadings of the accompaniment. 
With the modernists, these tendencies are carried to 
their limit. Formal melody is either abandoned, or 
is relegated to the accompaniment in the attempt to 
create a kind of singing recitation, that follows the 
natural inflections of the voice and the genius of the 
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language. The French characteristics of a smooth 
and rapid flow of syllables, with a lilt at the end of the 
phrase, is shown in the following strain from The 
Roses of Ispahan, by Gabriel Fauré (1845-1924), one 
of the most noted of recent French song writers: 


N°93. Les Roses. d’Ispahan 
Andantino 


wae 2 SSS 


nest aoe de par - fum dans le pa- e o-ran - ger, 


pp 


Ni de cé-les-tea-rome aux ro-ses dans ae mous - 


G. FAURE 


With many modernists, too, the voice is treated as 
an instrument, for which the music is determined not 
so much by ease of execution as by the demands of 
the text. Often the voice is made to leap about in 
progressions that tax the singer’s accuracy of aim, 
which is further tried by an antagonistic accompani- 
ment. As an example, we may quote Schodnberg’s 
melodrama, Pierrot Lunaire, which consists of a semi- 
recitation of twenty-one short poems, each of which 
is accompanied by a combination taken from piano, 
flute, piccolo, clarinet, bass-clarinet, violin, viola and 
cello. Here the declamatory style emphasized by 
Wagner becomes a compromise between speaking and 
singing, in which the vocalist is required to touch the 
given tone, but to abandon it quickly, as in the spoken 
word. One must pity the poor singer, as he struggles 
with such a phrase as this from No. 3, The Dandy: 


. 
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No94. Pierrot Lunaire SCHONBERG 
Rasch 
ie ei-nem phan - ta -  sti-schen 


Licht - strahl 


Music OF THE THEATRE 


Realism finds its most natural field in the opera. 
In Italy, it is expressed in the verismo school, of which 
early successes were the Cavalleria Rusticana of 
Pietro Mascagni (1863- ) 
and J Pagliacci of Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo (1858-1919). A 
variety of subjects are treated 
in the popular operas of Gia- 
como Puccini (1858-1924) — 
Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, 


La Tosca, ete.—in which the 


old-time fixed arias and dry 
recitatives are combined in a PUCCINI 
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graceful arioso, seductively melodic in its continuous 
flow. As an example of Puccini’s realism, we may 
cite the passage in The Girl of the Golden West where, 
during the game of cards in which a man’s life is the 
stake, nothing is heard for twenty-six measures save 
the muttered ejaculations of the players and the beat- 
ing of their hearts, expressed by the following figure 
in the bass instruments: 


N°95. The Girl of the Golden West PUCCINI 


Other prominent Italian composers of opera are 
Franco Alfano, Ildebrando Pizzetti and Riccardo 
Zandonai. 

In France, the realism of Zola’s novels is reflected 
in the operas of Alfred Bruneau (1857- ) and in 
the “musical novel of Parisian life,” Louise, by 
Gustave Charpentier (1869- _). Unique among mod- 
ern operas is Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande (page 
207), in which there is a rare blend of Maeterlinck’s 
mystic text with impressionistic music. 

In Germany, realism is rife in Richard Strauss’ 
Salome and Electra. Leading modernists are Hans 
Pfitzner, Franz Schrecker and Paul Hindemith. 

The extreme difficulty of securing a perfect union 
between words and music—a difficulty which even a 
Wagner could not overcome — has discredited the 
opera among many modern musicians, who are con- 
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sequently turning to another field of stage music, - 
namely, the Ballet. Enthusiasm for this type of 
music has long existed in Russia and France: from 
the former country came Tchaikovsky’s charming 
Nut-cracker Suite, and from the latter the seductive 
ballets of Delibes and Massenet. To Russia we now 
owe Stravinsky’s Petrouchka and Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps; Chout, by Sergei Prokofiev (1891- __), and 
many other notable works; while France contributes 
Milhaud’s L’Homme et son Desir, Ravel’s Daphnis et 
Chloé, Le Festin de l Araigne of Albert Roussel (1869- 

), the Salomé of Florent Schmitt (1870- __), etc. 
In Spain, Manuel de Falla (1876- _—+) has won fame 
by his Three-cornered Hat; in Hungary we have 
Barték’s The Wooden Prince, and in Austria the 
Persian Ballet by Egon Wellesz (1885- _), a dis- 
ciple of Schonberg. 


This brief résumé contains but a suggestion of the 
work of the leaders among modern musicians, some 
of whom have not even been mentioned. The object 
has been rather to survey the chief fields of their 
activities, and to sum up their principal aims. Some 
of these aims may seem extraordinary, and even ab- 
surd. Let us, however, remember that all great 
achievements in art have had their periods of pre- 
liminary experimentation, from which have finally 
been sifted those works that alone are qualified to 
survive. The present turbulent period is one of 
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intense vitality. Fresh ideas are continually occur- 
ring, new forms and combinations are sought, dis- 
cussion is rife. It therefore behooves us to keep eyes 
and ears open; to neglect no opportunity of hearing 
the new, even though it may shock our prejudices; 
and to follow in journals and critiques the further 
course of the modern musical tide. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII 


1. Describe some phases of nationalism in music. 
Name some musicians of “national” tendencies. | 

2. Mention some “evolutionist” composers in England, 
France and Russia, showing characteristics of each. 

3. Show the connection between impressionism in music 
and similar movements in other arts. 

4. What are some of the traits in Debussy’s works? 
Name other composers of the same school. 

5. What is meant by polytony? How is it effected? 

6. To what extent are contrapuntal methods followed by 
modernists ? ; 

7. Upon what theory does Scriabin base his “mystic 
chords”? 

8. What radical devices are employed by Schonberg and 
his followers? 

9. What musical factor is especially stressed by the 
realists? Cite some examples, 

10. Give some instances of humor in modern music. 

11. How is the voice treated by modern song-writers? 
What is the relation between voice-part and accom- 
paniment? 
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12. Why is the opera becoming discredited among modern- 
ists? What other form of stage music is coming to 
the fore? Mention examples. 


Dyson 
GRAY 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HAMILTON 
HILL 
JEAN-AUBRY 
LANDORMY 
Mason 
Montacu-NATHAN 
MYERS 
WEISSMANN 
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Rolls: 
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VocaL 


LEONCAVALLO (1858-1919) 
Prologue from I Pagliacci V. 

Puccini (1858-1924) 
Musetta Waltz (La Bohéme) VV, C. 
Racconto di Rodolfo (La Bohéme) V, C. 
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CHARPENTIER (1860—) 

Depuis le jour (Louise) V, C. 
Strauss (1864—) 

Allerseelen  V. 

Morning (Morgen) V. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BALAKIREFF (1837-1910) 
Islamey D. 
Faure (1845-1924) 
Aprés un réve_ D. 
Fourth nocturne D. 
Romance sans paroles, Op. 17, No.3 D. 
Valse caprice D. 


pInpy (1851—) 
Poéme des montagnes, Op. 15D. 
Tableaux de voyage A. 


ELcaR (1857—) 
Capricieuse_ V. 
Pomp and circumstance V; W, A. 
Salut d’amour V. 


LiapoFF (1855-1914) 
Barcarolle, Op. 44D. 
The music box D. 
Prelude, in Db D. 


PADEREWSKI (1860—) 
Caprice in G, Op. 14, No. 3 D. 
Cracovienne fantastique D. 
Minuet, Op. 14, No.1 D. 
Nocturne, Op. 16, No. 4D. 
Polonaise, Op. 9, No.6 D. 
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ALBENIZ (1861-1909) 
Célébre sérénade espagnole, Op. 181 _D. 
Cordoba. V; A. 
Seguidilla V; A, W. 
Malaguena V. 
Tango,in D V; D. 


Desussy (1862-1918) 
L’aprés-midi d’un faune_ V; A, W. 
Arabesque D. 
Cathédrale engloutie, La_ D, A. 
Clair de lune V; D, A, W. 
Fille aux cheveux de lin, La, No. 8 D, A. 
Golliwog’s cake walk V; A, W. 
Lisle joyeuse_ D. 
Reflets dans l’eau D, A. 

Strauss (1864—) 
Don Juan V. 
Salome’s dance V. 
Till Eulenspiegel V, C. 
Tod und Verklarung V. 


SIBELIUS (1865—) 
Finlandia V, C. 
Pathetic study V. 
Romance V; A, D, W. 
Valse triste V; D. 


GLAZOUNOFF (1865—) 
Arabian melody V. 
La danse de Salomé A. 
Gavotte, Op. 49, No. 3 A, D. 
Meditation V. 
Pizzicato A. 
Waltz, Op. 42, No.3 A. 
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Duxkas (1865—) 
L’apprenti sorcier V. 
SATIE (1866-1925) 
Gnossienne, No. 1 V; A. 
Granabos (1867-1916) ; 
Goyesca (Spanish dance) V; D. 
A la Cubana OD. 
Danza Espagnolas, Nos. 2, 5, 7,10 OD. 
ScRIABINE (1872-1915) 
Etude in C# minor V. 
Nocturne V. 
Mazurka V. 
Poéme, Op. 32, No.1 V; A, D, W. 
Poéme, de l’extase C. 
Preludes, Op. 45, No. 3 and Op. 51, No. 3. D. 
RACHMANINOFF (1873—) 
Humoresque A. ; 
Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 A, D. 
Polichinelle V; A, W. 
Polka de W. R. A. 
Prelude, in C# minor V; A, D. 
Prelude, in G minor A, D. 
Serenade V; A. 
SEVERAC (1873—) 
Baigneuses au soleil D. 
Return of the muleteers D. 
RAvEL (1875—) 
Jeux deau V; D, A, W. 
Maurice D. 
Mother Goose Suite V. 
Dounanyt (1877—) 
Capriccio, Op. 3, No. 4 D. 


MUSIC TODAY AND MODERNISM 


Marche humoresque D. 

Rhapsodie, in F# minor OD. 

Rhapsodie, in C major D. 

Ruralia Hungarica D. 

Waltz impromptu D. 
PALMGREN (1878—) 

Evening whispers D. 

May night D, A. 

Valse mignonne, Op. 54, No. 1D. 
Scott (1879—) 

Danse négre V; W, A. 
IRELAND (1879—) 

The island spell V. 
GRAINGER (1882—) 

Country gardens V, E. 

Shepherd’s hey W. 

Irish tune from County Derry V; A. 
STRAVINSKY (1882—) 

Etude, Op. 7, No.4 A. 

The fire bird V. 

Petrouchka V. 

Sonata, Ist and 2nd Movements J). 
CASELLA (1883—) 

Berceuse_ D. 

Pupazetti D. 
PROKOFIEFF (1891—) 

Marche, Op. 12, No. 7D. 

Sarcasms, Op. 17, No. 1 D. 

Scherzo, Op. 12, No. 10 D. 

Toccata, Op. 11 OD. 
GoossEns (1893—) 

Hurdy Gurdy Man A. 
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CuaPpTer VIII 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS*OF MUSIC 
IN AMERICA 
V E HAVE hitherto left unmentioned the subject 


of music in this country, because, in relation 
to the broad stream of progress, American music de- 
veloped merely as a side eddy, which until recent 
years had little or no effect upon the general course. 
True, songs of the Indians doubtless existed before 
Columbus discovered the new world; but centuries 
elapsed before these songs attracted attention as fruit- 
ful materials for art work. 

Just as in the mediaeval epoch, the study of music 
arose from its connection with the church services, so 
in the early American colonies, it was the demand for 
religious music that furnished the chief foundation 
for musical growth. 


CotoniaL Music To 1720 


No doubt, cavalier songs and folk-tunes were trans- 
planted from England to the southern settlements of 
North America shortly after 1600; but it was in New 
England that colonial music first acquired signifi- 
cance. On their venturesome journey in the May- 
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flower, in 1620, the little band of pilgrims brought 


OS SSS 


Pah our Lord, how excellent-great is 


thy name in all the earth: thou which haf given 


a 


thy glorioss-maitftie above the heancn, 


3. Fro mouth of babes fucking thou fit anes 


foandedft; becanfe of them that. thee dy iprcfi 


PSALM VIII, AINSWORTH’S PSALTER 


with them copies of a psalter prepared expressly for 
their use by Henry Ainsworth, a devoted and cultured 
member of their flock. This was the book from which 
Priscilla is described as singing in Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish”: 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm- 
book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music 
together, 
Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall 
of a churchyard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of 
the verses. 


Though the pilgrims confined their music strictly 
to the rendition of metrical psalms, the original Ley- 
den congregation included many described as “very 
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expert in music”; and, indeed, the varied rhythms 
and forms found in the thirty-nine tunes of the Ains- 
worth book point to a considerable musical profi- 
ciency on the part of the singers. The good “Old 
Hundreth” tune, for instance, assumes this unusual 
lilt: 


NO96. Old Hundreth 


(= ee Se 
(SS SS SS 


Showt to Jehovah, al the earth; 
Serv ye Jehovah with gladnes; 
Before him come with singing mirth; 
Know that Jehovah He God is.} 


A less favorable turn was given to music by the 
Puritans who established the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1630. Bringing with them from England a 
simpler set of tunes, they eventually applied these to 
the Bay Psalm Book, which appeared in 1640, and — 
was the first book of importance to be published in 
this country. Accepted as an authority in the colo- 
nies, the book ran through many editions, reaching 
the twenty-seventh in 1750. At first it contained only 
the words of the metrical psalter; and it was only in 
the ninth edition (1698) that a few tunes were added. 

But for several reasons, congregational singing 
rapidly degenerated during the seventeenth century. 


1Quoted from W. S. Pratt’ 8, The Music of the Pilgrims. All the 
Ainsworth tunes are given in this book, in modern notation. 
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The continual struggle for existence was hardly con- 
ducive to art growth of any kind; the interminable 
exhortations and prayers of the church services left 
little room for anything else; and, finally, the cry of 
“no popery” which in England resulted in the ruth- 
less destruction of organs and of art treasures in the 
churches was echoed in America by the growing 
austerity and intolerance of the religionists. Tunes 
diminished in number until only three or four were 
retained in common use; knowledge of musical nota- 
tion nearly ceased; and anything like expertness in 
music was condemned as Satanic in origin. Another 
handicap, arising probably from the paucity of 
psalm-books, was the custom of “lining out,” or 
reading aloud each line of a hymn before it was 
sung,—a practice which sometimes resulted in such 
absurdities of punctuation as this: 


Line 1—The Lord will come, and He will not— 
LinE 2—Keep silence, but speak out. 


Fortunately, a reaction took place in the early 
eighteenth century, when a few ministers of culture 
attempted to turn the tide in favor of a less barbaric 
musical taste. There ensued a warm controversy be- 
tween the advocates of “rote singing’—or the former 
go-as-you-please custom, and “note singing,” which 
necessitated a certain amount of musical acumen. 
About 1712, the Rev. John Tufts, pastor in Newbury, 
Mass., published an Introduction to the Art of Singing 
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Psalm Tunes; and in 1721, the Rev. Thomas Walter 
edited An Introduction to the Art of Singing by Note, 
which he describes as “Fitted to the meanest Capac- 
ity.” In his introductory remarks, he scathingly 


characterizes the prevalent faults: 


“Our Tunes are, for Want of a Standard to appeal to in all our 
Singing, left to the Mercy of every unskilful Throat to chop and 
alter, twist and change, according to their infinitely divers and no less 
odd Humours and Fancies.” 


PROGRESS IN PSALMODY 


A result of the growth of interest in “note singing” 
was that groups of people gathered together of an 
evening for musical study, under the guidance of a 
leader. Naturally, too, with increasing proficiency, 
these groups would sit together in the church, to set 
the pace for the singing; and from this it was but a 
step to the formation of choirs. All these changes of 
course involved struggles with the “‘stand-patters,” as 
was the case in that Massachusetts congregation where 
the good deacon, prevented by the choir from lining 
out the psalm, at its close gave out another psalm, re- 
marking, ““Now let the people of God sing.” 

With the rise of singing societies and choirs, too, 
came the stirrings of the creative impulse. A unique 
figure among the early composers was William Bil- 
lings (1746-1800), a Boston tanner, who made up for 
a lack of education and a grotesque personal appear- 
ance by genuine musical enthusiasm. Beginning by 
chalking his original tunes on the side of hides in his 
shop, he launched these compositions on the public in 
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1770 in The New England Psalm Singer or American 
Chorister—a collection which, with only the most 
superficial knowledge of the rules of structure, he 
boldly wrote in four or five parts, naively proclaim- 
ing that “Nature is the best Dictator.” Nevertheless, 
by reason of their rugged, homely style, these and 
following collections contained an intimate appeal 
which won for them wide-spread popularity. Espec- 
ially was this true of the so-called “fugue tunes,” 
written in a crude form of imitative counterpoint, of 
which the lively rhythmic swing furnished a needed 
outlet to the youthful spirits of the day, pent up by the 
straight-laced psalm tunes. Of their effect on the 
auditors, Billings exclaims: 

“Now the solemn bass demands their attention— 
next the manly tenor—now the lofty counter—now the 
volatile treble. Now here — now there, now here 
again. O, ecstatic! Rush on, you sons of harmony!” 

The following is an example of such effects, taken 
from Billings’ Anthem for Easter: 


N97. Anthem for Easter W™® BILLINGS 


== 


And did he 
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rise, And \did. here eeriso= === ee ane 
And did he— rise 


SSH 
Sa ze: —— 


And did he rise 


Among a number of contemporary composers, we 
may especially mention Oliver Holden (1765-1834), a 
Massachusetts carpenter who became a music teacher, 
and is best known for his tune Coronation. 


OLIVER HOLDEN’S ORGAN 


66 © » . . 
Collections” for the use of singing schools and 
choirs became more and more numerous; and in these 
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the severe psalm tunes were increasingly supple- 
mented by freer anthems, and even secular pieces. 
An innovation which was most strenuously fought in 
the Puritan churches was the use of instruments. 
William Billings is credited with the introduction of 
the bass viol (or ’cello) into the choir. Thomas 
Brattle’s bequest of a pipe organ to the Brattle Square 
Church in Boston, in 1713, was declined, and the or- 
gan therefore reverted to the Queen’s (now King’s) 
Chapel, where it was installed in the following year. 


CONCERTS AND OPERAS TO 1800 


While New England was thus dominated by psalm 
singing, a broader attitude prevailed in other colonies, 
where secular as well as religious music was favored. 
Public concerts are recorded as early as 1732 in 
Charleston, S. C., where they continued at more or 
less regular intervals till 1735. After the middle of 
the eighteenth century, concert activities were there 
stimulated by the Cecilia Society, which, founded in 
1762, is the oldest musical society in the country. 

The scruples of the Quakers retarded musical 
growth in Philadelphia, so that it was only about 1757 
that concerts were undertaken. A valuable promoter 
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here was Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), eminent as 
a lawyer and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
who yet found time to gratify 
his musical enthusiasm by 
playing the harpsichord, im- 
proving this and other instru- 


ments, and writing songs which 
entitle him to the place of our 


“first native poet-composer.” |i 
In 1759 his song My days have HOPKINSON 

been so wondrous free was written; and in 1788 a set 
of “Seven songs for the harpsichord or Forte-Piano”’ 
was published. 

Concert life began in New York at least by 1736. 
A notable event there was the first performance of a 
considerable portion of Handel’s Messiah (sixteen 
numbers), which was given at Trinity Church in 1770. 
Various choral societies were formed toward the close 
of the century, which, however, were short-lived. To 
Boston belongs the honor of the first advertised con- 
cert, in 1731,—the precursor of many such entertain- 
ments in New England cities during the eighteenth 
century. 


Viewing the concert field as a whole, we note a 
decided predominance of instrumental over vocal 
music. Orchestras, consisting of from ten _per- 
formers to as many as fifty in the latter part of the 
century, were in high favor, and were often made up 
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largely of amateurs, or “gentlemen” of the cities, 
assisted by some professional talent. Soloists in- 
cluded both vocalists and instrumentalists, who per- 
formed concertos on the violin, flute, bassoon, ’cello, 
clarinet, and the harpsichord—or, after 1792, the 
pidnoforte. Until the War of Independence the 
music played was derived almost entirely from Eng- 
land, with an admixture of works by visiting foreign 
musicians and native composers. After the war, 
however, the horizon was extended by the works of 
Frenchmen and Germans, such as Gossec, Grétry, 
Pleyel, Gluck, and especially Haydn, who became a 
prime concert favorite. As a sample of a concert 
given just before the close of the century, observe the 
following program of compositions performed in 
Philadelphia, April 24, 1798:* 


ACT I 
PSF TLIRU SY 0) OY ager ae EON e eee an or eee Haydn 
Symphonie concertante for two clarinets— 

NESS! nen eae ck Re eo Messrs. Dubois and Beranger 
Song ‘While successful proves the gale’ ....... “.. Mr. Marshall 
Concerto Violoncello—Duport ........0..0..cccccce Mr. Menel 
Song ‘Fragrant chaplete-—Salieri ....... eee Mrs. Marshall 

AGT Il 
Overtuve! tosmlecdis- and Justine ©... m..h ste deen se ot Grétry 
Concerto Pianoforte—Pleyel ......0....0:cc cee. Mr. Guenin 


1Quoted from Sonneck’s Early Concert-Life in America. 
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Song ‘This beauty commands me, my heart 


mist. Obey oii aaa? ahd seen me ee Mr. Marshall 
Goncerto. Clarinet—Michel .2.0.2.:.320-92 0 Mr. Dubois 
Song ‘Amidst the illusions’-—Shield .............. Mrs. Marshall 
To conclude with Kotzwara’s ‘Battle of Prague,’ 

arranged for a full band by .........:.......... ees eee Shetky 


Troups of play-actors wandered about from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, visiting the chief 
cities; and in 1735, they began to mingle operas in 
their theatrical performances. Until the Revolution- 
ary War, these consisted solely of English ballad 
operas that had won popularity abroad, especially 
the Beggar’s Opera and the Devil to Pay. After the 
war, pantomimes and new operas, such as Shield’s 
Poor Soldier were added. French refugees from the 
Napoleonic Wars began to take part in these per- 
formances after 1792." 

For a time, travelling companies were handicapped 
by the ban on theatricals imposed especially in Phila- 
delphia and Boston. It is interesting to note the 
subterfuges by which such prohibition was evaded. 
In Boston, for instance, under the title of ‘“‘Lectures, 
moral and entertaining,” operas were smuggled in 
during 1792 with such success that the “blue laws” 
finally became a dead letter. 
1The Old American Company, which performed chiefly in Philadel- 


phia and New York from 1790 on, had in its repertory fifty to sixty 
“musical entertainments”! 
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MARSHALING THE FORCES 


In the rapid expansion of the United States which 
followed the War of Independence, the salvation of 
music depended upon the organization of its varied 
activities. Accordingly, the annals of the nineteenth 
century reveal the story of how these activities were 
gradually marshaled under competent leaders, and 
were thus prepared to advance musical standards with 
a united front. 

Important factors in this process were the in- 
creased importation of foreign music and the advent 
of foreign musicians, especially of Germans, who 
first appeared about 1810, and whose numbers were 
much augmented after 1840. As a reaction to the 
ideals which they brought with them, American stu- 
dents in turn began to flock to German musical 
centres, particularly after 1850, where they focused 
about the conservatories, especially that of Leipsic, 
and about individual masters, of whom the most 
sought after was Franz Liszt (page 155). 

Choral societies, which we have seen forming as a 
natural outcome of the singing schools, sprang up 
here and there, some of them destined for a notable 
career. To this number belongs the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, founded in 1815 as an off- 
shoot of the chorus of the Peace Jubilee that was held 
after the War of 1812. Early achievements of this 
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society were the first complete performances of the 
Messiah (1818) and the Creation (1819). 

At about the same time as the Handel and Haydn, 
there was formed in Philadelphia the Musical Fund 
Society, one of whose objects was the relief of needy 
musicians, — an organization which continued till 
1858, and which brought out many important orches- 
tral and choral works, besides employing distin- 
guished soloists such as Malibran, Ole Bull and Jenny 
Lind. 

Of historical importance also are the Handel So- 
ciety, formed at Dartmouth College about 1800, and 
the Sacred Music Society of New York, which was 
replaced in 1849 by the Harmonic Society. Of many 
later organizations, the Apollo Club of Chicago 
(1872-) and the Oratorio Society of New York (1873-) 
are of especial significance. 

A leading organizer whose work lay in the early 
nineteenth century was Dr. = 
Lowell Mason (1792-1872), of 
Medfield, Mass., whose bound- 
less enthusiasm contributed im- 
measurably - toward awaking 
popular interest in music. The 
fame of his choir in Savannah, 
Georgia, led to a call from 
Boston, in 1827, where he 
became choir-master in three ° LOWELL mason 
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churches, and where he served from 1827 to 1832 as 
president and conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. His collection of choral music adopted by 
that society was one of some fifty such books which 
he compiled. 

In 1833, the Boston Academy of Music, formed 
under his direction for the purpose of stimulating 
general musical education, attracted 1500 pupils in 
its first year. This Academy Mason used as a lever 
for introducing music into the Boston public schools, 
for which he received a grudging permission (but no 
salary) in 1837, but which eventually took a fixed 
place in the curriculum. 

A normal class for singing teachers that started at 
the Academy in 1834 developed, two years later, into 
a “convention” for general musical discussion, which, 
in 1840, was established under the name of the 
National Musical Convention. This proved the fore- 
runner of a series of similar conventions held through- 
out the country at irregular intervals, for three or 
four days each—gatherings which were devoted to 
concerts, discussions and some rudimentary musical 
training. Analogous to these conventions is the pres- 
ent Music Teachers’ National Association, founded 
in 1876 at Delaware, Ohio, together with the various 
state clubs, more or less affliated with it; the Super- 
visors Conferences, begun in 1907; various organists’ 
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conventions; and the conventions of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

The conventions, too, furnished the inspiration for 
the “musical festivals,”’ of which.there were scattered 
instances before the Civil War. Such festivals were 
established on a triennial basis by the Handel and 
Haydn Society in 1865, and on an annual basis by 
the city of Worcester at about the same time. Of 
other regularly recurring festivals, we may mention 
the biennial May Festivals at Cincinnati (1873-) ; the 
Grove Plays of the Bohemian Club of California 
(1902-); the Bach Festivals of Bethlehem, Pa.; also 
festivals at Norfolk, Conn., Peterboro, N. H., Lock- 
port, N. Y., and the Berkshire Festivals of Chamber 
Music (1917-1924), which have now been transferred 
to Washington, D. C. Colossal examples of the 
festival idea were the Peace Jubilees held in Boston 
in 1869 and 1872, under the direction of the indefatig- 
able bandmaster P. S. Gilmore, in which choruses of 
10,000 in the first festival and 20,000 in the second 
were accompanied by an orchestra of 2000, supple- 
mented by sensational effects such as the firing of 
cannon, blows upon a multitude of anvils (for the 
Anvil Chorus), and chimes of church bells. To the 
list should be added festivals held by various western 
universities, at World’s Fairs, ete. 

Opera found its first permanent home in New Or- 
leans, where a French troupe appeared as early as 
1792, and where an opera house built in 1808 set the 


. 
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pace for excellent performances, mostly in the French 
language, that continued throughout the century. In 
the East, operatic activities centered increasingly 
about New York City, where Mozart’s Le Marriage de 
Figaro was given in 1823, and Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
in 1825, both in English. In the latter year, too, the 
Spanish Manual Garcia, bringing to New York a com- 
pany in which members of his own family played 
important parts, inaugurated a season of Italian 
opera which was the first of many such ventures, most 
of which resulted in financial failure. An opera 
house opened in New York in 1833 was followed by 
others, of which the Academy of Music (1854) finally 
gave way to the Metropolitan Opera House, built in 
1883. An important event in New York was the 
establishment of German opera, in 1884, by Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch. 

Chicago, too, became important as an operatic 
centre with the erection of the Crosby Opera House in . 
1865, which, though destroyed by the great fire of 
1871, yet furnished the inspiration for the colossal 
Chicago Auditorium, in which an opera house has a 
seating capacity of over 4000. Eventually, in 1910, 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company began its 
brilliant career. 

With the growth of opera came a corresponding 
growth of the star system, by which famous singers 
were imported from Europe at fabulous prices to 
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gratify the taste and curiosity of wealthy patrons. 
Several of these singers,—particularly Jenny Lind 
and Adelina Patti—excited veritable furores, partly 
through their exceptional voices, and partly through 
the cleverness of their press agents. 

Instrumental music was furthered by the formation 
of orchestras, the first of which was due to the enthu- 
siasm of Gottlieb Graupner, a German musician 
whom we find in Charleston, S. C. 
in 1795, and who came to Boston 
in 1797. Here he announced 
himself as teacher of oboe, Ger- 
man flute and violin; opened a 
music store in 1800, also engrav- 
ing and publishing music; and 
gathered together a band of 
players who finally formed the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, that 


GRAUPNER 


lasted till 1824. 

An orchestra was one of the adjuncts of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, of Philadelphia (page 244). Most 
important of the early orchestras, however, was the 
New York Philharmonic Society, which, founded in 
1842, has continued its notable career up to the present 
time. 

In 1848, a troupe of twenty-four able musicians 
from Berlin came to New York, where, under the 
name of the Germania Orchestra, they began a series 
of concerts which, at first meeting with a total lack of 


% 
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appreciation, were yet continued till 1854, and which, 
by their high character, did much to further the cause 
in this country.’ After disbandment, many of the 
members became leaders in various musical fields, 
notably the flute player Carl Zerrahn, who displayed 
marked ability as conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and of many other choruses and festivals. 
Another German musician whose organizing powers 
were keenly felt was Theodore Thomas (1835-1905), 
who came to New York in 1845, 
where, from 1855, he carried on 
chamber concerts with William 
Mason (page 252), and where, 


in 1864, he started an orchestra 
which became celebrated for its 
distinguished programs, both at 
home and on tours about the 
country. From 1888 he resided 
at Chicago as director of the THEODORE THOMAS 

Conservatory and leader of the Chicago Orchestra. 


Music in Boston received an impetus from the 
formation of. the Harvard Musical Association, in 
1837, by alumni of Harvard College. In their zeal 
for instrumental music, they not only instituted 
soirées of chamber music (1844-1850), but also, in 
1865, founded an orchestra that prepared the way for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, established in 1881, 


1Jn all, nearly 900 concerts were given by them. 
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through the public spirit of the Boston banker, Henry 
L. Higginson. 

There is at present no dearth of orchestral music in 
this country, since most of the.large cities support 
their own bands of players. Chamber music, too, 
now ably represented, received its initial impulse 
from the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, which, starting 
in Boston in 1849, became known throughout the 
country during its nearly fifty years of existence. 

Musical instruction was furthered, especially after 
1850, by numerous private teachers, by the introduc- 
tion of courses into schools and colleges, and by the 
establishment of conservatories, of which pioneers 
were the Oberlin Conservatory (1865-) and the New 
England Conservatory (1867-). 

Other potent influences have been the manufacture 
of instruments and the publication of music, as well 
as of books and periodicals about music. In the 
manufacture of pianos, America has led the world 
since Jonas Chickering, who founded the house of 
Chickering and Sons in 1823, perfected his improve- 
ments, notably the cast-iron frame (patented in 1840 
and 1843)—inventions followed up by others of equal 
importance by the house of Steinway and Sons, 
founded in 1853. A pioneer in music publishing was 
Oliver Ditson (1811-1888), who opened a shop in 
Boston for music selling and publishing in 1835 which 
proved to be the forerunner of a house of national 
distinction. 
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THE COMPOSERS 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
several composers were born in this country whose 
accomplishments lay in quite diverse fields. In 1845, 
the first grand opera by an American composer was 
produced in Philadelphia, his native town. This 
opera, entitled Leonora, was written by William H. 
Fry (1813-1864), whose works ultimately included 
symphonies with programmatic titles—Santa Claus, 
The Breaking Heart, etc.,—cantatas, songs, a Stabat 
Mater, and another opera, Nétre Dame de Paris. 

Stephen A. Foster (1826-1864), a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is immortalized 
through his over 160 songs, of 
which he wrote both words and 
music. Some of these dealing 
with Negro themes — such as 
Old Black Joe, Old Folks at 
Home and Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground—still occupy the 
place of genuine folksongs in 
popular affection, through their SIRE I IS ANOS 2: 
simplicity of melody and genuineness of appeal. 

New Orleans was the birthplace of the Creole 
pianist, Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1829-1869). After 
study in Paris, where he won the warm praise of 
Berlioz, Gottschalk fascinated audiences throughout 
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Europe and America by his magnetic personality and 
playing and by the original charm of his piano pieces, 
many of which, such as his Pasquinade, Banjo, Ban- 
anier, etc., are gracefully flavored with traits of 
Creole music. He died in Rio de Janeiro. 

Another pianist-composer was William Mason 
(1829-1908), son of Lowell Mason (page 244), whose 
teachers in Germany included Franz Liszt, and who 
won a distinguished reputation as virtuoso. While 
he wrote a number of refined piano pieces, his most 
enduring work is in the domain of piano teaching, 
since his textbooks, especially his Touch and Technic, 
became a needed factor in establishing sound peda- 
gogical principles. 

Music first entered the curriculum of an American 
college under the auspices of John Knowles Paine 
(1839-1906), of Portland, Maine, who became in- 
structor in music at Harvard College in 1862, and full 
professor in 1876. The results of his German edu- 
cation are evident in his compositions, which include 
choral and orchestral works and an opera, Azara. 

American church music was given a new impetus 
through the efforts of Dudley Buck (1839-1909), of 
Hartford, Conn., whose skill as organist is evident in 
his numerous organ pieces, cantatas, anthems, etc., 
which have enjoyed wide popularity through their 
melodic facility, rhythmic verve, and brilliancy of 
style. 

Two composers who wrote successfully in the 
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larger forms of choral and orchestral music were 
William W. Gilchrist (1846-1916), of Jersey City, 
long identified with music in Philadelphia; and Fred- 
erick Grant Gleason (1848-1903), of Middletown, 
Conn., who lived in Chicago from 1877. 

Among composers born since 1850, the foremost is 
Edward A. MacDowell (1861-1908). Born in New 
York City, he supplemented musical study in this 
country by further work in 
Paris and Germany. He was 
preceded by considerable fame 
when he returned to the United 
States in 1888. After several 
years of private teaching in 
Boston, during which time he 
often toured as pianist, he ac- 
cepted the chair of professor of 
music at Columbia University, 
thereafter spending his summers in his “house of 
dreams’’ at Peterboro, N. H., where most of his well- 
known genre pieces for piano were written. Sym- 
phonic works and an Indian Suite for orchestra, 


choruses, songs, and piano pieces all show his genius 


MacDOWELL 


for poetic coloring and picturesque effects. Some- 
times these traits are used in humorous touches, as in 
this passage from his Of Br’er Rabbit, Op. 61, No. 2, 
where the little animal evidently scuttles back into 
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his hole, there winking audaciously at the outwitted 
fox: 


As swiftly as possible * Sa ee See EEO INTIS 
& ~ 


| 


By permission of Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Original treatment of the shorter forms is found in 
the works of Ethelbert Nevin (1862-1901), of Edge- 
worth, Pa., whose groups of piano lyrics—In Arcady, 
May in Tuscany, etc. — and 
whose songs — especially the 
Rosary, called “the most fam- 
ous American song’’—possess 
unique melodic charm. 

Two contemporary Massa- 
chusetts composers have done 
much by the high character of 
their works to advance the 
standard of American com- 
position: Arthur Foote (1853- _—+), of Salem, and 


% 


FOOTE 
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George W. Chadwick (1854- ), of Lowell; the 
latter director of the New England Conservatory since 
1897. Both have excelled in large instrumental forms 
as well as in shorter pieces; the 
former by his graceful and 
fluent lyricism, and the latter by 
richness of harmony and fre- 
quent Celtic ruggedness. 

Of other composers born in 
the Eastern states, we may men- 
tion Arthur B. Whiting (1861- 

), of Cambridge, Mass., who 
has written chiefly for orchestra CHADWICK 
and for piano; Harvey Worthington Loomis (1865- 

), of Brooklyn, N. Y., writer of operas, both 
serious and comic, pantomimes, etc.; Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill (1872- __), of Cambridge, Mass., assis- 

- tant professor at Harvard 


University, composer of sym- 
phonic works and writer of a 
valuable book on Modern 
French Music; Daniel Gregory 
Mason (1873- ), of Brook- 
line, Mass., since 1910 on the 
faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity, writer mostly in instru- 

De iaeone mental forms and author of 
valuable critical treatises on music; Ernest H. 
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Schelling (1876-. ), of Belvidere, N. Y., whose 


fame as virtuoso is augmented by his orchestral, 
chamber and piano music; Charles T. Griffes (1884- 
1920), of Elmira, N. Y., a composer_of much origin- 
ality and of impressionistic style; Deems Taylor 
(1885- ), of New York City, musical critic and 
writer of orchestral and choral works, of which the 
cantata The Highwayman is of especial distinction; 
and Cecil Burleigh (1885- ), of Wyoming, N. Y., 
whose works are mostly for violin and piano. 

Among Western born composers who have written 
successfully in the larger forms, we may mention first 
Edgar Stillman Kelley (1857- _), of Sparta, Wis- 
consin, whose choral setting of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, and whose 
books Chopin the Composer and 
Musical Instruments show keen 
critical insight. Others are 
Adolph M. Foerster (1854- __), 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank Van 
der Stucken (1858- Pol 

KELLEY Fredericksburg, Texas; Ernest H. 
Kroeger (1862- __), of St. Louis, Mo.; Rossetter GC. 
Cole (1866- _), of Clyde, Michigan; Arne Oldberg 
(1874- ), of Youngstown, Ohio; John Alden Car- 
penter (1876- _), of Park Ridge, Ill.; David Stanley 
Smith (1877- _), of Toledo, Ohio, now professor of 
music at Yale University; and Leo Sowerby (1895- 
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), of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who represents the 
more radical tendencies. 

Composers whose works tend to emphasize the 
national element are Henry F. Gilbert (1868- _), of 
Somerville, Mass.; Mortimer Wilson (1876- __ ), of 
Chariton, Iowa; John. Powell (1882- _), of Rich- 
mond, Va.; and Emerson Whithorne (1884- _), of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Here too we may mention the 
famous band-master John Philip Sousa (1854- Ye: 
whose stirring marches are redolent of American 
spirit. 

In the domain of opera, the following four com- 
posers may be especially mentioned: Horatio W. 
Parker (1863-1919), formerly professor of music at 
Yale University, writer of distinguished choral music 
and of two operas—Mona and Fairyland; Henry 
K. Hadley (1871- _ ), of Somerville, Mass., who has 
won fame as orchestral writer and conductor, and 
whose several operas include Cleopatra’s Night (New 
York, 1920); Frederick S. Converse (1871- _ ), of 
Newton, Mass., whose instrumental works and songs 
are supplemented by two operas—The Pipe of Desire 
and The Sacrifice, both of which are based on Indian 
subjects: and Charles Wakefield Cadman (1881- _), 
of Johnstown, Pa., well-known for his artistic treat- 
ment of Indian themes, which are glorified in several 
operas. 

Many composers of foreign birth have transferred 
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their allegiance to this country and enriched its music. 
Distinguished members of this group are Victor 
Herbert (1859-1924), born in Dublin, Ireland, whose 
spritely operettas have given - universal delight; 
Charles Martin Loeffler (1861- _), of Alsace, com- 
poser of symphonic works, modern in their richness 
of coloring; Walter Damrosch (1862- __), of Breslau, 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
whose compositions include several operas; and 
Ernest Bloch (1880- ), of Geneva, Switzerland, 
whose works are of large scope and of distinctly 
modern flavor. 3 

That the field of song-writing has strongly attracted 
the efforts of American musicians is evidenced by the 
continued and increasing production of worthy ex- 
amples. As important workers in this field, we may 
refer to many of the composers already listed, such 
as Paine, Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell, Nevin, Car- 
penter, Gilbert, Griffes and Cadman. In general, 
American song-writers have avoided ultra-modern ex- 
periments, contenting themselves with beauty, rather 
than freakishness of expression. 

Of those who have excelled especially in this 
field we may mention James H. Rogers (1857- __), 
of Fairhaven, Conn., resident of Cleveland since 
1883, whose passionately lyric songs include two 
cycles from Omar Khayydm; William Arms Fisher 
(1861- _), born in San Francisco, and since 1897 editor 
and manager of publications for the Oliver Ditson 
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Company, whose songs, such as Under the Rose, I wait 
for Thee and I Heard a Cry are supplemented by rich 
and sympathetic settings of Irish and Negro melodies: 
Sidney Homer (1864- _), born in Boston, whose ex- 
tended list of songs includes the popular Requiem 
and The Banjo Song; A. Walter Kramer (1890- __), 
of New York City, whose larger works are supple- 
mented by many songs of rich coloring and intrinsic 
beauty, and whose fondness for the recitativo style 
appear in such songs as his recent Sonnet Sequence; 
and Bainbridge Crist (1883- _), of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., whose fanciful and pictorial tendencies are seen 
in such songs as his cycle Coloured Stars. 

Other important song-writers are Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Clayton Johns, Henry Holden Huss, Frederick 
Field Bullard, Howard Brockway, Arthur Farwell, 
O. G. Sonneck, Wintter Watts, Frank La Forge, and 
Richard Hagemann. Among those of more radical 
tendencies, we may list Louis Gruenberg, Carl Engel, 
Rupert Hughes and Alexander Steinert, Jr. 

It is in the field of song-writing that a number of 
women composers have been especially successful, 
such as Mary Turner Salter, Jessie L. Gaynor, Mar- 
garet R. Lang, Alice Barnett, Harriet Ware, Marion 
Bauer, and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, whose The Year’s at 
the Spring has become a classic. Mrs. Beach has 
shown fine musicianship also in her Gaelic Symphony, 
chamber music, choral works, piano pieces, etc. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


From the foregoing lists, it is evident that, while 
no American composer of the very first rank has yet 
appeared, creative genius is by no means dormant in 
this country. Musicians, too, are making artistic use 
of American materials—Negro and Indian folksongs, 
traits of American scenery and cities, even of the 
insistent rhythm of the popular “jazz,” which has 
been cleverly suggested in the works of such com- 
posers as E. B. Hill and J. A. Carpenter. 

In actual performance, America now leads the 
world, not only through the growing interpretative 
powers of her native musicians, but also through the 
yearly influx of visiting artists which are attracted 
here from European centres. 

But composition and performance, however in- 
spired, are of no avail without intelligent auditors; 
and it is these which are most needed for further 
progress. For it must be admitted that, with all the 
remedial agencies now in action, there is still a woeful 
lack of true musical discrimination in the large 
majority of our people, even those of otherwise broad 
vision. 

To better these conditions, we have as a potent 
factor the cult of music in educational institutions. 
In the public schools, music meant for a long time 
only meagre instruction in singing. Now, however, 
this limited horizon has been enlarged in many com- 
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munities by a system of credits for outside work in 
various branches of practical music; by the growth 
of school orchestras; and by the admission of courses 
in musical theory and appreciation—all these activ- 
ities under the direction of enthusiastic and highly 
trained music supervisors. 

In most of the colleges, too, music has become an 
integral factor of the curriculum, and is efficiently 
handled by men who have won renown as composers 
—as listed above—or as writers of valuable treatises. 
Textbooks, too, are multiplying in number—such as 
the theoretical works of Dr. Percy Goetschius, Dr. 
Karl Gehrkens and Arthur E. Heacox; and the books 
on history or aesthetics by Waldo S. Pratt, Daniel G. 
Mason, Edward Dickinson and others.’ 

An immense incentive to musical progress, not only 
in educational institutions, but especially among the 
general public, are those marvels of modern science, 
the radio, the reproducing piano, and the phonograph 
—with the perfection of which the performances of 
the greatest artists have become a familiar household 
commodity. 

Finally, we may again point to an organization 
of apparently unlimited possibilities, namely, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Founded in 
1898, this association is now in a position to guide to 
a large extent the destinies of the art in America, 


1The name of the modest author of this book belongs here. Ed. 
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through its control of groups of music lovers of all 
classes, in every corner of the country, and through 
the varied scope of its activities, which range from 
intimate study in the home to the concerted action of 
conventions and festivals. Especially is its influence 
valuable, however, in propagating that broad study 
of music without which a genuine insight into its 
methods and ideals can never be fully realized. 

_ In closing this fourth volume of the Federation’s 
Course of Study, therefore, I cannot refrain from 
congratulating its members upon the splendid results 
already to their credit, and from wishing them God 
speed in their progress toward that goal which can 
be attained only when music has assumed its rightful 
place as a prime factor in the spiritual life of all 
American citizens. 


FROM THE TITLE PAGE OF A. KUHNEL’S SONATAS 
FOR THE VIOL DA GAMBA, 1698. a 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII 


Describe the psalters and psalm-singing of the early 
New England colonists. 

How were choirs formed in the early New England 
churches, and what kinds of music were provided for 
their use? 

What varieties of concerts were given during the 
eighteenth century? What early composer furthered 
these concerts in Philadelphia? 

How did opera begin in America, and what were the 
chief operatic activities in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries? 

What choral and orchestral societies appeared in the 
early nineteenth century? Show how Dr. Lowell 
Mason furthered these organizations. 

Trace the course of musical conventions in this country. 
Describe the work of several nineteenth century 
teachers and conductors. 

Mention six composers who were born in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and briefly characterize the 
work of each. 

State some important facts concerning the life and 
works of Edward MacDowell. 

Who were the chief composers in the larger forms that 
were born after 1850? What were the principal works 
of each? 

What has been the course of song writing in this 
country? Mention some of the leading song writers. 
What are the principal agencies that are now advanc- 
ing the cause of music in this country? 
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Massa’s in de cold, cold ground V, E. 
My old Kentucky home V, E. 

Old black Joe V, C, E. 

Old folks at home V, C, E. 
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Festival Te Deum V. 
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T/i } Year’s at the spring, The V. 
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CARPENTER, JOHN, ALDEN (1876—) 
The home road _ V. 
CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD (1881—) 
At dawning V. 
I hear a thrush at eve V. 
Land of the sky-blue water V. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


GOTTSCHALK (1829-1869) 
Banjo, The A, D. 
Dying poet D. 
Last hope, The A, D, W. 
Pasquinade A. 
Mason, WILLIAM (1829-1908) 
Spring dawn W. 
BaRTLETT, Homer N. (1845-1923) 
Aeolian murmurings D. 
Grande polka de concert A, D, W. 
STERNBERG (1852-1924) 
Passe-pied D. 
Preludes, Op. 106, Nos. 1 and 2 D. 
Troisiéme étude de concert D. 
Rocers, James H. (1857—) 
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Etude de concert A, ice ae 
~From an Indian lodge A. 
From Uncle Remus A. 
Improvisation A, D. 
Keltic Sonata D. 
March wind A. 
Marionettes, The D. 
Nautilus A. 
Of Br’er Rabbit A. 
Old love story, An A. 
Polonaise A. 
Scotch poem A, D. 
Shadow dance D. 
Water Lily V. z 
To a Wild Rose V; A, W. 
Witches Dance A, D. 
Nevin, ETHELBERT (1862-1901) 
Gondoliers, Op. 25, No. 2. A, D. 
Narcissus A, D. 
Notturno <A. 
Shepherd’s tale D. 
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Venetian love song, Op. 25, No.3 A, D. 
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